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BY THE EDITOR 


HE situation created by the decision of the United States Supreme 
"T court in the Schechter case brought to Labor the same sharp | ae 

readjustments that it brought to Industry and the Government. 
Government, together with Labor and managements in industries had 
for nearly two years been trying to establish standards of fair competi- 
tion upon which ethical standards of relationships rest. Agreements 

and legal undertakings which were the basis group 
Readjustment planning were instantly dissolved. Labor was re- 

turned to dependence on those rights which had been 
secured and enforced by voluntary agreements. Industries were re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of anti-trust law and efforts toward industrial 
planning scrapped. 

A number of trade associations urged their members to maintain 
code standards of wages and hours. However, price-cutting began 
and the chiseling groups cut wages and lengthened hours. Labor is 
frankly skeptical of Industry’s intention to maintain code standards 
when all the enforcement machinery of the N. R. A. and legal proceed- 
ings in the courts were unable to accomplish this end. Labor’s course 
is obvious. There is just one agency upon which we can rely with or 
without protective legislation. Union organization was our hope when 
government banned organization as conspiracy. Union organization 
was our dependence under the National Recovery Act which guaran- 
teed Labor the exercise of the right to organize in unions and bargain 
collectively. The emergency created by the Supreme Court’s decision 
in N. R. A. again demonstrates that union organization should be the 
foundation for our planning and activity. 
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Now is the time for every national union, every central body and 
every local union to start a movement for extension of union organi- 
zation. There is no need to wait upon action by any outside agency 
orhelp. Organization is a thing for which each group must rely upon 
‘itself. Each union executive must be constantly studying his industry 
and the workers employed in it, together with a continuous study of 
how to present to unorganized workers convincing reasons for join- 

|ing the union so as to bring action. Every local union and every local 

junion member has a responsibility for the growth of unionism that 
‘cannot be shifted. Upon each and all of us rests a heavy responsibility 
for the advancement of our fellow workers. By joining with the union 
which is in a position to influence decisions of industries in hours of 
work and distribution of income, workers will be better able to help 
themselves and to put that stabilization into business that is so sorely 
needed. 

Union organization is the need of the hour and our fundamental 

| problem and responsibility. 

| The decision of the Supreme Court was surprising 
A Self-Govern- | especially on two points: its unanimity and its re- 
ing Nation | jection of a steadily growing body of judicial inter- 

| pretation establishing the power of the Federal 
Government to législate for the nation. Our Constitution provided 
the checks and balances assuring the weak national government neces- 
sary to induce thirteen sovereign colonies to agree to federation. In 
those days commerce between the states was of minor importance and 
the need for controlling industrial enterprises organized on a national 
basis was unforeseen. But we have grown from the status of thirteen 
colonies to one of the world’s foremost industrial powers. In the 
emergency of the World War, it was proved that we could act with the 
unity of a national government; in the emergency of this unparalleled 
depression we attempted to deal with our serious dangers as a self- 
governing nation. Against an inescapable conviction that industry 
must be planned and regulated nationally were we to recover from 
this depression and put more than 11 millions of unemployed back to 
work, as well as to guard against additional collapses of our economic 
system, we attempted to develop economic control through the 
National Recovery Administration. 

The results were not perfect, but it was a pioneering endeavor. 
Correcting our mistakes was the way to progress. However, the 
Supreme Court interpreting ours as a rigid Constitution, held that 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce did not extend 
to business indirectly affecting interstate commerce, for that to recog- 
nize the right to regulate matters indirectly affecting commerce be- 
tween the states was and would constitute federal authority embracing 
practically all the activities of the people. 
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The Court’s refusal to permit Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce in the broad sense is in marked contrast with Supreme 
Court decisions affirming injunctions to industries producing products 
carried in interstate commerce—even when the product had reached 
its “final resting place.” When the stone cutters of Denver refused 
to use stone in local buildings which had been quarried in Bedford, 
Indiana, where fellow trade unionists had been refused work, the 
Court held that their refusal to use the Bedford stone constituted 
a restraint of trade and interstate commerce. The Supreme Court 
approved an injunction ordering the stone cutters not to discriminate 
against the Bedford stone. 

When the sheet metal workers’ union refused to use the products 
of the Columbus Heating and Ventilating Company in order to aid 
the organization of the fabricating plant, the Court held such refusal 
a restraint of interstate commerce and issued an injunction against 
the union. 

When the organ workers’ union called strikes against buildings 
in which organs were being installed by non-union organ workers 
because these organs had been manufactured in Connecticut and the 
contract for manufacture embraced a contract for erection, the Court 
held that the strikes constituted unlawful interference with interstate 
commerce and a violation of anti-trust law. 

In these cases the courts have interpreted federal authority over 
interstate commerce as extending to manufacturing, mining and con- 
struction. If workers on strike affect interstate commerce by stopping 
the flow, it follows that workers producing articles sold in a national 
market equally affect commerce by maintaining the flow of goods. 
Labor is not convinced that federal authority over business under- 
takings indirectly affecting interstate commerce exists only when strikes 
are in existence. It believes this is convenient legal hair-splitting to 
permit of protection of property interests while denying similar pro- 
tection of the welfare of those citizens whose property interests are 
small. 

If we as a people are to plan and use our economic civilization 
for the advancement of human liberty and happiness, we must be able 
to formulate positive rules of actions as well as enjoin specific in- 
vasions of established equities. 

The Supreme Court declared in the Schechter case that 
Judicial the power of the Federal Government is so limited that 
Review we as a Nation cannot have the laws we want and need. 

By unanimous decision the Court held that Congress has 
no power to determine rules regulating the great industries which 
constitute our economic structure. Our competitive markets are 
nation-wide and fair industrial regulations must apply throughout the 
industry. The Supreme Court in the Schechter case held only states can 
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legislate for the regulation of mining, construction and manufacturing. 
Great industrial corporations financed chiefly in a few large business 
centers establish central control over far flung lines of manufacturing 
plants, sell the output through a nationally organized market, seek 
to evade regulation in our social interests by claiming that one phase 
of their activities—the manufacturing process—is local and intra- 
state commerce. This narrow interpretation of interstate commerce 
fatally restricts the power of the Congress to make laws to facilitate 
the Nation’s realization of the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Just previous to the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring the N. R. A. unconstitutional it decided against the Rail- 
way Pensions Law because it was solely in the interests of the em- 
ployees and purely for social ends—that Congress cannot enact 
social legislation for railway workers even when its jurisdiction is 
undisputed. This is a most amazing attitude in view of the lessons of 
history and the experiences of the past decade. Even business itself 
has demonstrated the principle that if social ends did not give direc- 
tion, our plans and decisions, our undertakings would rest upon shift 
ing sands. All our rebellions and revolutions have grown out of the 
fact that Government and law safeguard property and special privi- 
lege instead of social ends and human progress. Social ideals guiding 
law and industry would lead to greater national wealth, higher aver- 
age incomes and fewer spectacularly large fortunes—better balance 
between production and consumption with greater regularity in pro- 
duction. The great masses of the American people do not agree with 
the Supreme Court that the promotion of social ends is not a proper 
purpose for the use of governmental regulation. 

The economic catastrophe which has not yet loosed its grip re- 
vealed the need for social regulation of industry if we would save 
capitalism. A system that reduced twenty millions of citizens to 
relief cannot justify itself. Only the Federal.Government can pro- 
vide the necessary regulation or administer it. Since the Supreme 
Court unequivocally tells us necessary things cannot be done under 
our present Constitution, we have no choice but to seek its amend- 
ment. 

In our effort to maintain a free and independent judiciary, we 
have made it one of the three equal divisions of federal govern- 
ment. Judges are appointed for life so that there may be economic 
security that makes for independence of thought and decision. But 
such independence carries with it the danger of detachment from the 
world of work for which justice is imperative and whose problems come 
before our courts for final review. For the courts have made them- 
selves critics of social and economic policies as well as of constitu- 
tional orthodoxy. 
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Our courts developed the practice of reviewing not only the 
decisions of lower courts appealed to them but also the work of 
legislative bodies. If legislation did not conform to certain prece- 
dents established by courte the courts have successfully undertaken 
to declare such laws unconstitutional. While the Constitution vests 
certain powers in a Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Congress 
may establish, nowhere is the right to overrule the work of Congress 
delegated to them. It developed from existing practices and in- 
ferred authority. While the constitution vests power in a judiciary, 
it instructs Congress to make laws to distribute and regulate this 
power. The judiciary, however, has asserted authority to review 
the work of the other two departments of Government to determine 
constitutionality. On the other hand they have built up through 
decisions a considerable body of law upon a wide range of subjects, 
covered by no statutory law. 

The issue upon which the Supreme Court has especially blocked 
progress has come up in laws to assure rights to the underprivileged, 
liberty and the promotion of their welfare. The Court has fairly 
consistently disapproved social welfare legislation in order to main- 
tain accepted rights occurring from ownership of property, limit- 
ing the functions of government to conservation of property and 
restricting its responsibility for social rights and standards, thereby 
blocking the development of ethical standards in industry. 

The Supreme Court decision deprives the people of their sov- 
ereign right to determine national policies and to create agencies to 
put policies into effect. The result is irresponsibility that invites bad, 
if not corrupt, political practices. If we are to establish a democratic 
government through which our Nation can carry on self-government, 
we must give Congress power to legislate the rules of our commo 
life. Judicial review has enabled courts to restrict and defeat the will 
of the people and has built up judicial dictatorship. If we really be- 
lieve in democracy, we must return to the Nation the responsibility 
for working out our salvation. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
has directed that the first step be taken toward this end by the draft- 
ing of plans for constitutional amendments. 

No compromise measures will help in our dilemma. We must 
make it possible for a free nation to speak for all the people un- 
hampered by state’s sovereignty or judicial review. 

With the end of our national effort to promote re- 
Relief Our covery, the 11 million unemployed must now look to 
Dependence relief as their sole source of help. In April Congress 
gave the President the large sum of $4,800,000,000 
with practically no restriction in its use. It has been announced that 
3,500,000 unemployed will be given jobs on work relief projects. 
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The average cost for putting such men to work is estimated at $1,100 
for wages and materials. The projects on which they will be em- 
ployed are understood to be chiefly of the civil works type—minor 
costs projects. These projects administered by the Works Relief 
Division together with others developed under the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, which will have charge of slum clearance and the build- 
ing of new homes for the families so displaced will provide some 
work opportunities for building trades workers and general labor. 
Upon these projects Congress directed that the rates paid should 
not depress wages for similar work in private industry. Upon Labor 
will rest major responsibility for securing compliance with this 
mandate. Local labor organizations everywhere should keep close 
watch on wages paid on all relief projects. 

These projects are to serve a two-fold purpose—give employment 
and income to unemployed persons and provide a stimulus to indus- 
tries that will help them back to normal production and hence nor- 
mal employment for the workers normally attached to them. In 
our defense of labor standards, organized labor is fighting for a level 
of consuming power to sustain our economic structure. Low wage 
standards and low consuming power are retarding forces difficult 
for recovery to overcome. On the other hand maintenance of wage 
standards facilitates recovery by directing a more adequate propor- 
tion of income into consumption. 

In the absence of stabilizing influence from the N. R. A., work- 
ers and industries can look for help only through union organiza- 
tion. Existing unions must assume responsibility for maintaining 
standards while promoting organization among those workers who 
have not yet organized to take care of their own best interests. 

Work relief projects must be adequate and prompt, so that 
private industries may soon be ready to resume their responsibility 
for providing employment for all. Private industry resents all 
phases of competition through government entrance into business. 
The one convincing argument it can make against government-fostered 
enterprises to provide work for the unemployed is to provide the 
unemployed with opportunities to earn a living in private employment. 

July, 1935, finds Labor in the United States of 
Our Immediate America dedicated anew to the realization of its 
Task Declaration of Rights: The right to organize in 

order to bargain collectively with our employers. 
Through collective bargaining we shall establish our rights growing 
out of the production service we contribute to industries. This means 
not only fair pay and hours and working conditions but also the 
establishment of those equities which should accrue to all who invest 
creative work in a productive enterprise. 

As industries are now organized, it is practically impossible for 
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wage-earners really to have the right to organize in unions for effec- 
tive collective bargaining unless organized society guarantees the 
exercise of the right against the organized coercion of managements 
of large corporations. Business is now organized in trade associations 
and equipped for effective action as never before. Labor also has 
had a brief experience with the right to organize and has at least 
some conception of freedom through a tribunal which guarantees to 
them opportunity to organize. The workers will not willingly give 


up this liberty. Labor’s immediate program is two-fold: (1) The! 


effective use of the Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes Act and an or- 
ganizing campaign the like of which this country has never seen. 

The Wagner-Connery Act creates a national labor board to 
which wage-earners may refer all infringements of their right to 
organize in unions and bargain collectively. Nothing new is involved 
except that Society guarantees a right which it has long recognized 
and which even our judiciary has declared is necessary for the pro- 
tection of wage-earners. The enactment of this measure demon- 
strates the political power of Labor. 

The need for the organizing campaign grows out of the neces- 
sities of the hour. Wage-earners everywhere realize that whatever 
they gained through the National Recovery Act, they gained directly 
through union activity. They realize that without unions they have 
been helpless against employer aggression. Reports of wage cuts, 
lengthening of hours, discrimination against union members, began 
coming to Federation headquarters immediately following the Su- 
preme Court decision. One company has even filed suit to recover 
wages paid in accord with a decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

There is no guarantee of justice for wage-earners except through 
organization for the effective management of their own affairs. 
National and international unions realizing this, are now directing 
all their energies to union advancement. Every central and state 
federation is urged to launch a union organizing campaign that will 
carry the cause of unionism to all workers within the areas for which 
they are responsibile. 

Only unions themselves can spread the gospel of unionism among 
all workers. 





WORK RELIEF AND WAGE RATES 


RicHArRD A. LESTER 


Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University 


the methods of remuneration 

known to man have been tried 
by our various relief administrations. 
Some administrations have applied 
and reapplied all of them at various 
times—the prevailing wage with or 
without a 30-cent hourly minimum, the 
C. W. A. rates which ranged from 40 
cents to $1.75 per hour, rates three- 
quarters the prevailing scale, a flat rate 
for all workers regardless of skill or 
effort with such rates ranging all the 
way from 20 to 60 cents, the C. C. C. 
“security payment” of one dollar a 
day plus board and lodging, piece 
rates of various sorts, 5-and-10-cent- 
per-hour bonuses for good behavior, 
flat credit rates of 20 to 50 cents for 
those working our food orders—not 
to mention other types of payment in 
kind and more indirect methods of 
remuneration. 

Under the new 4-billion-dollar 
works program the administration 
proposes a total “security payment” 
averaging $50 per month, with per- 
haps an $80 to $100 monthly maxi- 
mum for certain groups of workers. 
There are also indications that differ- 
ential rather than flat hourly rates for 
all will be paid for various kinds of la- 
bor under the new program. Accord- 
ing to the bill, the President “‘may fix 
different rates of wages for various 
types of work on any project” and such 
rates can vary also as between commu- 
nities, but they are not to “affect ad- 
versely or otherwise tend to decrease 
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the going rate of wages paid for work 
of a similar nature.” 

Under certain circumstances it will 
be extremely difficult to prove that 
commercial wage rates have been ad- 
versely affected by relief-wage policies 
even though one may feel pretty sure 
that they have. It is hard to measure 
the influence of one specific factor 
upon the net result of a combination 
of factors. Often one cannot weigh 
with mathematical accuracy the net 
effect of differing relief rates upon 
normal wage scales. Nor are the mo- 
tives that induce employers to reduce 
wages easy to uncover. So far our 
relief administrators have gingerly 
avoided this thorny problem, although 
under the new set-up it will be part of 
Mr. Harry Hopkins’ duties. No 
studies have been made and no criteria 
have been established by which to 
judge the‘ effects of relief activities 
upon normal employment and pay. 
But surely some attention will have to 
be given such matters by Mr. Hopkins 
and his assistants. Since the bill spe- 
cifically provides that hourly rates for 
relief work shall not “‘affect adversely 
or otherwise tend to decrease the 
going rate,” investigators will have to 
be appointed and investigations, in re- 
sponse to complaints, will have to be 
made. The formulation of some clear 
and definite policy is called for. 

As already stated, a motley variety 
of methods for relief payment have 
been applied during this depression, 
and there exists a considerable amount 
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of data that indicates the effects of 
different relief policies upon normal 
rates of pay. Certainly in many com- 
munities up until C. W. A. commenced 
operations, commercial wage rates 
were appreciably depressed in some 
occupations by relief wage policies. 
The C. W. A. affected rates of pay in 
just the opposite direction. In some 
instances union members, in the build- 
ing trades for example, had been 
undercutting the hourly rates called 
for by the union agreements. C. W. A. 
for the time being put a stop to that. 
That the wage rate paid for relief em- 
ployment is of some importance to 
normal enterprise is also shown by the 
fact that the F. E. R. A. felt it neces- 
sary to repeal the 30-cent minimum 
rate in farm districts. 

It is absurd then to sahenie. as 
some officials tried to in connection 
with C. C. C. and other projects, that 
there is some kind of a “neutral” wage 
rate and “neutral” relief work which 
exists in a sort of splendid isolation, 
insulated from the workaday world. 
As long as relief work is worthwhile 
and value-creating, its effect upon nor- 
mal operations and normal wage rates 
will be far from nil. When the gov- 
ernment hires relief labor on a grand 
scale, the rates paid for such labor are 
bound to influence favorably or other- 
wise the standards prevailing in public 
and private enterprise. A grave re- 
sponsibility, therefore, rests upon the 
President and his aides in selecting 
work projects and fixing wage rates 
for at least three and a half million 
workmen. 

Neither can the work be separated 
from the wage. Just as there is no 
“non-competitive” wage for relief 
work, so there is no “‘non-competitive”’ 
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relief employment, unless it be rerak- 
ing leaves or polishing the pavement 
with toothbrushes. Ali worth-while 
work is competitive. The question is 
one of degree rather than kind. The 
false notion of non-competitive work, 
discredited by former experience both 
here and abroad, has been expounded 
and exploded anew during this depres- 
sion. However, as more and more 
public work was earmarked for the 
unemployed on relief, it became obvi- 
ous that relief employment could not 
be both value-creating and ineffective 
at the same time. 

That the question of wage rates 
and work are inseparably tied together 
is apparent when one stops to con- 
sider what has taken place and what 
is taking place with regard to relief. 
In New York City, between April 
and December of last year, relief labor 
was employed to paint 24 million 
square feet and to erect 51 thousand 
square feet of public buildings. At 
the same time 40 miles of water pipe, 
30 miles of sewers and 168 miles of 
new highways were constructed by re- 
lief employees and over 3 million 
square yards of roads were repaved 
or resurfaced. While all this was 
going on, appropriations to pay for 
that work in the customary manner 
were continually decreased. Accord- 
ing to the newspapers, the Mayor of 
New York stated that the highways 
to be constructed in New York City 
under the new 4-billion-dollar pro- 
gram “were of the type usually paid 
for by city-wide assessment, which 
would relieve the burden on city tax- 
payers.” The savings to taxpayers ac- 
complished by any such procedure, of 
course, will cause still more unemploy- 
ment amongst road workers, construc- 
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tion employees, painters and other 
laboring groups. 

A relief director in another large 
city has stated that the “various de- 
partments of the city government 
were contacted and made cognizant of 
the fact that we had so many men at 
their disposal for any work on which 
they might wish to use them.” He 
went on to say that relief labor was 
then engaged in work on gigantic city 
projects already begun before the re- 
lief program was inaugurated on such 
an extensive scale, projects which ini- 
tially were to be completed by regu- 
larly-hired labor. This same official 


stated that “through the relief work- 
ers the Department of Public Affairs 
has been able to lay off many of its 
regular employees.” In other words, 
as the city’s right hand was hiring re- 
lief clients at low rates of pay its left 
hand was firing higher-paid workmen, 


increasing unemployment and, there- 
fore, further stimulating this expand- 
ing business of relief. The same sort 
of thing has happened in cities and 
counties all over the country. 

If low-paid relief clients displace 
higher-paid public employees, the ef- 
fect on prevailing rates of pay is 
apparent. Not only is the average 
rate thereby reduced, but displace- 
ment causes the regular demand or 
need for public employees to decrease 
at the very time that the supply of 
labor seeking employment is enhanced 
by the number of former employees 
ousted by relief activities. If supply 
increases as demand dwindles, the an- 
swer, so far as commercial rates of pay 
are concerned, is obvious. Not only 
that, but if, as the President as stated, 
the 4-billion-dollar appropriation is 
to be dispersed in part as loans rather 
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than grants to local governmental 
units, then local demand for regular 
public employees and contracts let for 
public work will be a negligible item 
for anumber of years to come. Local 
funds simply won’t be available for 
various kinds of public construction 
if they are being siphoned to Wash- 
ington in payment for past works done 
on a relief basis. 

The experience of other countries 
where less than the prevailing rate has 
been paid on relief projects is instruc- 
tive. Australia and New Zealand 
have found that the more relief em- 
ployment approaches normal work, 
the more the scale of pay is a matter 
of importance to the existing public 
and private economy. In New Zea- 
land last year it was alleged that 
“much work which has been done for 
local authorities at relief wages would, 
in the absence of any subsidy, have 
been done at normal rates” and in the 
customary manner. The English, 
from their 50-year experience with 
relief employment on municipal work, 
found that the tendency to displace 
the regular, better-paid employees by 
relief workers was rapidly accelerated 
when wage rates considerably below 
the prevailing rates were paid on re- 
lief projects. 

Judging from the relief projects 
and the wage policy, one suspects that 
the two-year program that the Social 
Democrat Government in Sweden has 
so successfully engineered may have 
been the model for our new 4-billion- 
dollar works program. Private em- 
ployment in Sweden is now back to the 
1929 figure and the budget is balanced 
with a large part of the public works 
appropriation for last year unspent at 
the beginning of this year. Sweden 
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was especially fortunate so far as the 
danger of displacement is concerned. 
Since the Swedish road authorities 
always carefully plan their normal op- 
erations three years in advance, there 
was little question whether low relief 
wages and works projects were caus- 
ing a corresponding contraction in the 
normal programs for the ensuing three 
years. 

Under the Swedish public works 
program skilled labor received the or- 
dinary market rate; practically all of 
the work was done on a piece-rate 
basis, and a labor government was in 
office. There was constant study of 
the lowest general rates paid for un- 
skilled labor in each locality. Though 
in high-wage communities the rates for 
relief work were kept at as much as 20 
per cent below the lowest general rate 
established in the open market for 
common labor, relief rates were 
closely and quickly adjusted to each 
change in the market rates. 

After three years, during which a 
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million to four million relief workers 
have been kept busy by “made work” 
projects of all sorts and sizes, it will 
be difficult for the Federal Govern- 
ment, in selecting work projects, to 
steer between the Scylla of silly and 
fantastic tasks and the Charybdis of 
competitive work which destroys op- 
portunities for normal public and 
private employment by the very act of 
creating work for the employables on 
relief. Already many jobs that were 
in store for those who normally earn a 
living by public works have been 
handed over to the unemployed on re- 
lief rolls, often resulting in a reduction 
of normal wage rates as well as of 
regular employment. The need for a 
body, similar to that set up in Sweden, 
which would collect and interpret cur- 
rent wage data and closely check the 
effects of relief projects and pay upon 
normal employment and commercial 
wage scales is evident if the 4-billion- 
dollar works fund is to be spent wisely 
and well. 
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Crimson, purples, orange-yellows— 
What a band of sturdy fellows! 
Gay young fellows, gallant too, 
Ranged like soldiers on review, 
At attention, line past line, 
Waiting just the marching sign. 


Yet for all their brave display 

And marshalling, they lose the day: 

A smock-clad girl, armed with shears, 
Ends their soldiering careers, 

And interns them, sans parole, 

In a painted Chinese bowl. 


—PAavuta Kurt. 
America. 





THE CALAMITY OF RECOVERY 


Joun P. Frey 
President, Metal Trades Department, A, F. of L. 


cial collapse of 1929, the nation 
has turned its efforts toward 
recovery. 

The Administration and Congress 
have taken more far-reaching steps to 
assist than during any previous de- 
pression. 

President Herbert Hoover made a 


GS aie the industrial and finan- 


| most determined effort after the col- 
lapse of 1929, to prevent reductions 


; 
' 


in wages so that the employed wage 
earners’ capacity to purchase would be 
maintained. His policy met with ma- 
terial support from industry and labor, 
until the early months of 1931 when 
the bankers, led by Albert E. Wiggin 
of the Chase National Bank and 


Rome C. Stevenson, President of the 
American Bankers Association, at- 
tacked the President’s policy and in- 
sisted upon wage reductions. While 
this movement may have met with the 
; approval of many industrialists, it was 


the insistence of the bankers which 
broke President Hoover’s sound eco- 
nomic policy relative to the part wages 
play in national prosperity. 

It was noticeable that the bankers 
made no recommendation for reduc- 
tions in interest rates equivalent to the 
proposed reductions in wages. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has given heroic evidence of his de- 
termination to establish a sound na- 
tional economic policy which included 
wages asa prominent part. The Pres- 
ident had the support of Congress and 
the people as a whole. But now at the 
end of six years, we find some ten mil- 


lion wage earners wholly unemployed, 
and some twenty-four million depend- 
ing for their existence upon Federal 
relief. 

Since 1929 our nation has suffered 
no external calamity. It is now the rich- 
est nation in the world. Its natural 
resources are greater than those of 
any other country. Its methods of 
production, both in agriculture and in 
industry, lead those of all other lands. 

Our capacity to produce wealth 
through industry, is today almost un- 
limited. 

Why is it that with all of these re- 
sources for the production of wealth, 
unemployment should make necessary 
the spending of billions of dollars for 
relief? This is a question which all 
thoughtful minds must consider. 

Something has been radically and 
vitally wrong in our national eco- 
nomics. Something has been most un- 
sound in our finance, our industry and 
our commerce. The leaders of indus- 
try, commerce and finance, must have 
applied policies which were as unsound 
as they were economically disastrous 
for the nation to find itself in the 
position it faces today. 

It is our belief, from the evidence 
which can be secured, that no policy 
carried out by our leading business 
men, was more unsound and disastrous 
than the one which governed them in 
the payment of wages, the portion of 
the annual volume of wealth produced 
which was paid in wages. 

Under the title “The Calamity of 


Prosperity,” an attempt was made, in 
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the spring of 1931, to analyze some of 
the basic economic causes for the col- 
lapse of American industry and finance 
in 1929. 

The Federal statistics then avail- 
able, indicated that there had been a 
marked increase in the individual 
worker’s daily production since 1899, 
and particularly since 1921. There 
had also been a rapidly widening gap 
between the total volume of wealth 
created annually by industry, and the 
total volume of wages paid in the 
manufacturing industries, this being 
particularly true for the six years end- 
ing in 1929. 

It was evident that the economic 
effect of a shrinking volume of wages 
as compared with the value of manu- 
factured products, increasingly dimin- 
ished the capacity of the American 
people to purchase the products of 
American industry and agriculture. 

Federal statistics since 1929, seem- 
ingly indicate that the same economi- 
cally unsound distribution of wealth 
being created by industry is in opera- 
tion at the present time. 

To the extent that this is true, the 
economic maladjustment will as surely 
prove disastrous in the years to come 
as it did during the six years ending 
in 1929. 

National prosperity, the welfare of 
the nation’s commerce, industry and 
finance, with which the wage earners 
are so intimately connected, makes it 
necessary that the nation should have 
a balanced knowledge of what is tak- 
ing place. 

Our present purpose is to review 
briefly the economic facts and statistics 
which were presented in “The Ca- 
lamity of Prosperity,”’ and with these 
as a background, to examine the avail- 
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able statistics relative to what has 
taken place since 1929. 

It has been evident for several 
years, that the collapse of 1929 was 
of a different character from any de- 
pression which had previously swept 
over the country. 

Causes for the collapse have been 
found which are entirely outside of the 
economic theory of cycles of business 
which became popularized after 1929. 
There were many contributing causes 
to the collapse, and economists will 
argue over these for years to come; 
but the principal cause, the part that 
wages play in the national economy, 
has been given but little consideration. 

There had been a world-wide de- 
pression. A number of the nations 
had been financially hamstrung as a 
result of the World War, this condi- 
tion affecting the industrial and the 
agricultural nations alike. Huge na- 
tional debts had been piled up, and na- 
tional income had been incapable of 
satisfactorily coping with these. Na- 
tions had left the gold standard and 
depreciated their currency, which had 
made it possible for them, in some in- 
stances, to increase the national ex- 
port of manufactured and agricultural 
goods, until such time as deprecia- 
tion of currency by the countries to 
whom they exported established a new 
balance. 

The effect of this international con- 
dition upon the United States was less 
severe than upon the other coun- 
tries, for the United States has had a 
smaller percentage of export than the 
other leading industrial countries, and, 
for that matter, the smaller nations. 

In the United States there had been 
a period of frenzied speculation up to 
1929, which, with the collapse, led to 
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a loss of paper profits, and in many 
instances to a wiping out of the wealth 
which so many believed they had 
accumulated. 

Foreign and domestic bond issues 
had been floated which, in more than 
one instance, came close to being 
swindles. Some private bankers, to 
float their bonds, rigged the market, 
as was indicated by the testimony 
brought out during the Senate in- 
vestigation conducted by Ferdinand 
Pecora. 

Farmers had bought land at prices 
which made it impossible for them to 
cultivate with profit, for the price of 
agricultural products was decreasing 
at a time when it was growing more 
difficult, if not impossible, for Amer- 
ican farm products to be exported. 

Previous to 1923 there had been a 
rapid growth in the national capital 
investment structure. After 1923 
there was an enormous increase. In 
the six years following 1923, the na- 
tional capital investment structure was 
increased by forty-four and a half 
billions of dollars, those investing an- 
ticipating a return in the form of 
interest or dividends. 

It became a physical and financial 
impossibility for industry to pay satis- 
factory dividends and interest upon 
the additional forty-four and a half 
billion dollars; partly because the 
wealth being distributed in the form 
of wages had been insufficient to per- 
mit the mass of the people to purchase 
those articles which would keep our 
industries busy. 

But these developments, and others 
of a somewhat similar character, in- 
cluding over-capitilization, were not as 
important a factor in contributing to 
the collapse as the part played by 
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wages, for the ability of American 
wage earners to purchase the products 
of American industry and agriculture 
were being continually reduced by the 
widening gap between total volume of 
wages being paid and the total volume 
of wealth being created. 


Our Exports 


Wages in the United States play a 
more important part in national pros- 
perity than in any other country, for 
the home market has always been the 
principal market for our manufac- 
turers and farmers. 

In 1925 the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society of Great Britain, 
stated that a “rough estimate” indi- 
cated that between 25 and 30 per cent 
of the whole product of industry, min- 
ing and agriculture produced in the 
British Isles was exported. 

The official year book of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia for 1933, 
indicates that approximately 34 per 
cent of Australia’s products were ex- 
ported. 

Germany exported over 14 per cent 
of her products in 1926. In 1929 the 
volume was approximately the same. 
In 1931 the volume of export was 17 
per cent. 

In 1933 Japan exported approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the national 
products. 

Some of the agricultural nations 
showed even larger exports. The 
“Revista de Economia Argentina,” 
published in 1931, gave an export of 
42 per cent for Argentina’s national 
products. 

The Brazilian Government re- 
ported an export of 44 per cent of the 
crop production in 1932. 
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Unfortunate Cuba, depending 
principally upon its tobacco and sugar 
exports, in normal times had an export 
from 60 to 70 per cent of national 
products. 

How does the United States com- 
pare with these records of export? 

From the period of the Civil War 
to the World War, our nation aver- 
aged an export of 7 per cent, this fig- 
ure, including the enormous export of 
cotton, tobacco, wheat and animal 
products. During this period our 
country was necessarily the most self- 
contained of any large nation. 

In 1909 our export was 9.6. The 
World War increased this, though at 
the highest volume of export, which 
was in I919, it was but 16 per cent. 
It dropped to 8.9 in 1923, and in 1933 
it was but 6.6, which was less the aver- 
age of the years from 1861 to 1914. 

Other nations have derived a per- 
centage of income from their exports 
which our country has never been able 
to enjoy. The value of their home 
market to national prosperity was of 
lesser importance to them than to the 
United States. 

Prosperity depends principally upon 
the creation of wealth and the distribu- 
tion of this wealth in the form of 
wages, which make it possible for the 
mass of the people to keep the nation’s 
industries and agriculture profitably 
employed. Any reduction in the ca- 
pacity of the American people to pur- 
chase and consume, must reflect itself 
immediately upon industry and agri- 
culture, for neither can offset a na- 
tional reduction in buying power by 
selling their products to other coun- 
tries. In view of the statistics, it is 
self-evident that the importance of the 
home market to the United States, 
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cannot be set aside by any economic or 
political legerdemain. 


Wealth Produced and Wages 


In “The Calamity of Prosperity,” 
statistics compiled by the Federal Bu- 
rueau of Labor Statistics, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Census of 
Manufactures for the hectic years 
ending in 1929, indicated what had 
been taking place in the division of the 
wealth being created by industry. 

Dr. Wilford I. King, in the tables 
contained in his monumental work 
“National Income,” indicated that the 
total volume of wages paid in the 
United States in the supposedly pros- 
perous year of 1928, was $649,000,- 
000 less than in 1927. The wage 
earners were therefore, $649,000,000 . 
less able to buy the products of Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture than 
they had been the previous year. 

The Census of Manufactures for 
1923 gave the value of manufactured 
products for that year as $60,555,- 
000,000. In 1925 the value of manu- 
factured goods produced was $62,- 
713,000,000, or some $2, 150,000,000 
more than two years before. 

There was an increase of several 
million dollars in the value of manu- 
factured goods produced in 1927, and 
then came the peak of production, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
when the total value of our manufac- 
tured goods was $70,434,000,000. 

What was taking place with wages 
in the manufacturing industries? 

Although the value of manufac- 
tured goods in 1925 had increased 
some $2,150,000,000 over 1923, the 
total volume of wages in the manufac- 
turing industries in 1925 was $279,- 
328,000 less than in 1923, and when 
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the wages paid in the manufacturing 
industries was computed for 1927 it 
was found that they were still $160,- 
495,000 less than four years before. 

It was not until 1929 that the vol- 
ume of wages in the manufacturing 
industries increased over 1923. Al- 
though the total volume of our 
manufactured goods in that year was 
$10,000,000,000 more than in 1923, 
the total volume of wages was only 
$611,675,000 more than it had been 
six years previously. 

A similar condition was affecting 
the railroad industry. The reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion covering all railroads with an 
annual operating revenue of over one 
million dollars, indicate that the total 
volume of wages paid to railroad em- 
ployes including executives was $78 5,- 
234,000 less in 1929 than it had been 
in 1920, and we find that the salaries 
paid to the executives, which is in- 
cluded in the figures just given, in- 
creased from $77,952,000,000 in 
1922 to $96,048,000 in 1929. 


Elimination of Workmen From 
Industry 


While the wealth produced by in- 
dustry, railway transportation and 
agriculture had been rapidly increas- 
ing, the total number of wage earners 
employed in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, railway transportation and agri- 
culture, had been steadily decreasing. 

Railroads had applied methods of 
increasing their ton miles and passen- 
ger miles while at the same time de- 
creasing the number of their employes. 

The manufacturing industries, 
through greater use of power, the ap- 
plication of this to automatic and 
semi-automatic machinery, the indus- 
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trial use of chemistry and of efficiency 
systems, had been able to produce 
greater quantities of manufactured 
goods with a rapidly decreasing num- 
ber of employes. 

Agriculture, through the use of 
modern farm machinery and a better 
knowledge of soil, fertilizers and in- 
secticides, had been able to produce a 
much larger volume of food and other 
agricultural products with a diminish- 
ing number of farm hands. 

In the ten years ending in 1929, 
the number of wage earners employed 
in the manufacturing industries, rail- 
road transportation and agriculture, 
had been reduced approximately by 
two million. Those who had been 
permanently eliminated from an op- 
portunity of earning their livelihood 
in their former occupations, were left 
to shift for themselves. Many of 
these found employment in new occu- 
pations, principally in the field of per- 
sonal service. 

There are no reliable statistics as to 
the number of the displaced two mil- 
lion who found work in other occupa- 
tions. It is the opinion of those who 
have made such study of the subject 
as was possible, that of the two million 
it is probable that no more than one- 
half were able to secure other employ- 
ment. The majority of these were 
compelled to work for materially 
lower wages than they had received 
while employed at work for which 
they had qualified by acquiring me- 
chanical skill. 


The Increase in Per Capita Output 


The natural resources of our coun- 
try have been converted into wealth 
to an astonishing degree through the 
application of scientific methods to in- 
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dustrial processes, It has made our 
manufacturing industries by far the 
greatest source of national income; a 
source of wealth unequalled by any 
other nation. 

The chemists, the mechanical, tech- 
nical and production engineers, the 
metallurgists, are constantly improv- 
ing methods of production. Our inven- 
tors are busily occupied in designing 
new machines which greatly increase 
the output per workman. 

This leads to a constant elimina- 
tion of the number of workmen re- 
quired to produce a definite quantity 
of manufactured goods, 

Accompanying this increase in the 
individual workman’s productivity, 
there exists the fact that but little of 
our manufactured products can be ex- 
ported. Unless the home market can 
absorb our industrial production, then 
a growing number of workers must 
find other occupations, or live without 
receiving wages. 

There are innumerable statistics 
relative to the increase in productivity 
per workman per hour. 

Dr, Frederick C. Mills’ researches 
indicate an increase of workers’ pro- 
ductivity in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of 49 per cent during the ten 
years ending in 1929. This increase 
in the workman’s per capita output did 
not decrease after the collapse of 
1929; instead, it has rapidly increased, 
for manufacturers were placed under 
an added incentive to increase produc- 
tion with a smaller number of em- 
ployes. They felt driven by necessity 
to reduce their manufacturing costs 
which include the cost of labor. 

The application of more scientific 
methods to production, and the use of 
more automatic and semi-automatic 
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machinery, coupled with the greater 
use of power, has been the principal 
cause for the workman’s increased per 
capita production. 

The use of horsepower in the manu- 
facturing industries, has been greatly 
increased, the horsepower applied per 
wage earner having grown 49.5 per 
cent between 1919 and 1929. 

Dr. Mills, in analyzing per capita 
production, found an average increase 
of 1.7 per cent per year from 1899 
to 1914. For the period from 1923 
to 1929, the annual increase of per 
capita production was 3.3 per cent. 
From 1919 to 1933 Dr. Mills esti- 
mated the per capita production in- 
crease to have been 71 per cent. 

The National Bureau of Economic ~ 
Research, in its Bulletin for June 28, 
1934, estimated the increased per 
capita production in the manufactur- 
ing industries from 1929 to 1933, to 
be 27 per cent. 

The far-reaching effects of this in- 
crease of production per workman, 
indicated themselves during the so- 


‘called prosperous years preceding 
, 1929 by eliminating a large number of 


the wage earners in agriculture, in- 
dustry and railroad. 

Now we find that this rapid increase | 
in the volume of the worker’s produc- | 
tion per hour and per day, has been 
greatly accelerated since 1929. 

Reports of the Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, indicate that during 
the two years from January 1933 to 
January 1935, the average workman’s 
output had increased 7 per cent in 
leather; 13 per cent in petroleum re- 
fining; 29 per cent in crude petroleum 
producing, 23 per cent in rubber tires 
and inner tubes; 40 per cent in blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills; 
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21 per cent in automobiles; 5 per cent 
in cement; 6 per cent in cotton goods; 
29 per cent in woolen and worsted 
goods; 28 per cent in cigars and ciga- 
rettes ; 8 per cent in anthracite mining, 
and 14 per cent in bituminous coal 
mining. 

This tremendous increase in the 
workman’s per capita production in 
industry since January 1933, would 
leave the country with an added army 
of unemployed in the manufacturing 
and mining industries, if we should re- 
turn to the per capita production of 
the year 1932. 

This impressive fact—a most star- 
tling one—must be kept in mind when 
considering a return to so-called nor- 
mal conditions. 

If industry should return to the out- 
put per workman in 1932, but 71 
workmen would be employed where 
100 were required in our blast fur- 
naces, steel works and rolling mills. 

Where 100 workmen were required 
in the automobile industry in 1932, 
but 83 are now required. 

Where 100 workmen were required 
in 1932 in the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes but 78 are now re- 
quired. 

On the basis of 1932 production 
but 77 workmen would be required in 
the woolen and worsted industry 
where formerly 100 were employed. 

In the production of crude petro- 
leum, but 77 are now required where 
100 were employed in 1932. 

But 93 anthracite miners would be 
required to produce coal where 100 
were required in 1932. 

In bituminous coal mining but 88 
would be required where 100 were em- 
ployed in 1932. 

At present our nation is endeavor- 
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ing to cope with the result of this rapid 
elimination of workmen from agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, mining and rail- 
way transportation by paying out 
billions of dollars in relief, and billions 
more for the purpose of stimulating 
the nation’s industry and commerce. 

But the process of increasing the 
workman’s per capita production has 
not stopped; instead, it is being stimu- 
lated in every industry. The most 
highly skilled production engineers, 
assisted by the experience and knowl- 
edge of all of the engineering groups, 
are employed in making every effort 
to discover methods by which to still 
further lower labor costs by increas- 
ing the worker’s capacity to produce. 

There are valid reasons to assume 
that the application of science to the 
methods of production, proceeds more 
rapidly as corporations increase in 
size. 

The development of huge manufac- 
turing corporations was seemingly 
stimulated by the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. If the purpose of that Act was 
to prevent the growth of corporations 
who would dominate industrial pol- 
icies and prices, it utterly failed, 

From studies made by Berle and 
Means, and others, the statement is 
made that at the end of 1929, 200 
large corporations including utilities 
and railroads, owned 49.2 per cent of 
all corporate wealth. Two years later, 
in 1931, the percentage had increased 
to 55. 

From statistics on income prepared 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, we 
learn that 100 corporations held 23.6 
per cent of the assets of all general 
industrial corporations in 1929. Their 
percentage of assets increased to 26 
per cent in 1932. 
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The statistics of income indicate 
that the proportion of wealth con- 
trolled by large corporations, in- 
creased between 1931 and 1932. 

The leading industrial corporations 
(comprising the one or two largest in 
each industry) controlled 16.7 per 
cent of the assets of all general indus- 
trial corporations in 1929, but they 
controlled 18.6 per cent in 1932. 

The cash position of 418 industrial 
corporations was better at the bottom 
of the depression in 1932 than it was 
in 1927. 

The 418 industrial corporations 
controlled 36.5 per cent of the cash 
and equivalent of all such corporations 
in 1927. In 1929 they controlled 40.5 
per cent and in 1932 43.7 per cent. 

The 91 leading corporations gained 
2.§ per cent in cash and equivalent be- 
tween 1928 and 1932, while secondary 
corporations lost about 23 per cent. 

Since 1929 the larger corporations 
have increased their share of the 
goods produced, strengthened their 
assets and increased their cash on hand 
or its equivalent. It was during these 
years that labor was displaced by 
technological methods more rapidly 
than ever before. 

We are justified in believing that 
there is a definite connection between 
the two. 

The larger corporations with their 
advantageous position, are the ones 
who, to the largest degree, maintain 
research staffs, part of whose duties 
are to continually apply their skill to 
industrial processes for the purpose of 
increasing the wage earner’s produc- 
tivity. 

Smaller manufacturing corpora- 
tions may make greater use of power 
and install the most modern machin- 
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ery, but they are incapable of apply- 
ing those methods which are at the 
disposal of the larger and wealthier 
corporations, 

The statistics on increased per 
capita production which have been 
given, deal only with the average. A 
study of increased per capita output 
of all of the plants in an industry would 
probably show that per capita output 
had increased but slightly in the 
smaller corporations as compared with 
the larger ones, 

It has been the application of so- 
called technological processes in indus- 
try which have enabled American 
workmen to produce much more than 
the wage earners of any other coun- 
try. 

Increased per capita production, 
among other things, means the pro- 
duction of more wealth. To stop the 
development of improved methods of 
production, would be to stop the crea- 
tion of wealth. 

It is not the increased per capita 
production in our industries which is 
dangerous. This is something which 
should be welcomed, for the more we: 
can produce, the greater the national 
volume of wealth created and the 
greater should be the standard of liv- 
ing for every citizen. 


Profits and Wages 


It is in the division of the wealth 
created by industry that the trouble 
lies—the grievous destructive trouble. 
Federal statistics make it evident that 
the distribution of the annual volume 
of wealth created by industry, has 
been so economically unsound that our 
country is now faced with what may 
well be the most serious crisis in its 
history. 
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The automobile has greatly in- 
creased the nation’s wealth. It has 
been a blessing to the country. It has 
enabled the average man to give his 
family recreation not otherwise ob- 
tainable. It has played an important 
part in the development of our high- 
ways and in the moving of goods. 
We do not attempt to restrict the 
manufacture of automobiles because 
of the large number of deaths and in- 
juries which have accompanied their 
use. Instead of limiting the manufac- 
ture of automobiles for the purpose of 
reducing the number of accidents, the 
proper and the necessary steps are 
taken to establish traffic regulations, 
and to properly discipline, and for that 
matter, punish careless drivers so that 
accidents will be decreased. 

The production of wealth should 
not be restricted; instead, it should be 
stimulated and increased by every le- 
gitimate method possible. But, as in 
the case of automobiles, there must be 
State and Federal rules and regula- 
tions, more far-reaching than were 
thought of in the past, so that the 
creation of wealth and its control can- 
not be carried on in a manner which 
works injury to the welfare of the 
nation and its individual citizens. 

Many millions of wage earners now 
unemployed will never secure employ- 
ment unless the nation applies policies 
which will provide for a more econom- 
ically sound distribution of the wealth 
produced by industry. 

The wage earners of the United 
States have suffered as never before. 
Millions have lost their homes and 
their savings. Workmen who felt a 
proper pride in their independence 
have been compelled to surrender 
their pride and live on relief. Miéil- 
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lions of young people who would 
otherwise have gone into industry and 
commerce, many who had prepared 
themselves by years of study, have 
been unable to secure employment at a 
period in their lives when self-support 
was most important to the building up 
of self-respect and character. 

There are sound reasons for ap- 
pealing to the just indignation of those 
who have experienced such frightful 
reverses and untold suffering through 
no responsibility of their own, but be- 
cause the captains of industry and 
finance so destructively mismanaged 
the nation’s business activities. 

The Tobacco Industry supplies an 
outstanding example of maldistribu- 
tion of wealth created by agriculture 
and manufacture. 

Tobacco is grown by some 400,000 
farmers. It is manufactured by a 
number of firms, the Big Four being 
credited with approximately 90 per 
cent of the output. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that out of each dollar for the 
combined sum paid to the farmer as 
gross receipts, and to the manufac- 
turer in 1929, the farmer received 56 
cents and the manufacturer 44 cents. 

In 1930 the farmer received 48 
cents, and the manufacturer collected 
2. 
In 1931 the farmer received 40 
cents, and the manufacturer received 
60. 

In 1932 the farmer received but 32 
cents, while the manufacturer received 
68. 

What did this mean to the farmers 
in 1932? 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that tobacco farmers in the 
United States received a total price 
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of $107,821,000 for their crop in 
1932. 

Moody’s Manual of Industrials re- 
ports that the Big Four made net 
profits in that year of $104,000,573. 

Assuming that the firms manufac- 
turing the 10 per cent of tobacco also 
made net profits, it would indicate that 
the net profits for the tobacco manu- 
facturers in the United States for 
1932, when combined, were more than 
the tobacco manufacturers paid the 
tobacco growers for their crop. 

What must be apparent is that the 
400,000 farmers growing tobacco in 
1932 were less able to enter the mar- 
ket as purchasers because of the price 
paid them for their crop, the profits 
of the industry having gone princi- 
pally to the stockholders of the Big 
Four. These stockholders were not 
consumers in the same manner as the 
400,000 tobacco growers. Doubtless 
a large proportion of the dividends 
they received were invested in securi- 
ties upon which dividends or interest 
were expected. Dividends and inter- 
est which of course could not be main- 
tained if other industries failed to 
provide consumers’ capacity through 
the payment of adequate wages. 

The farmers were not the only ones 
affected by this extraordinary profit 
made by the tobacco manufacturers. 
We cannot secure the wages and sal- 
aries paid by the tobacco industry for 
1932, for the Census of Manufac- 
turers is taken every odd year. 

The total wages paid by the cigar, 
cigarette, chewing, smoking, and snuff 
manufacturers in 1931 was $69,000,- 
411. 

When the Census of Manufacturers 
was taken for 1933 there had been a 
great reduction in the volume of 


wages paid. In this census, salaries 
for the first time, except for the com- 
pany officers, was included. 

In 1933 the cigar, cigarette, chew- 
ing, smoking tobacco and snuff indus- 
try paid $8,412,000 in salaries, except 
to the company officials, and but $50,- 
933,000 in wages. The total for 
1933 in salaries and wages being $59,- 
000,345 or approximately $10,000,- 
000 less than was paid the wage earn- 
ers alone in 1931. 

What was paid in wages and sal- 
aries in 1932 was somewhere between 
the total sums given for 1931 and 
1933. Probably the total amount 
paid by the tobacco manufacturers in 
wages for 1932 was but little more 
than one-half of the net profits de- 
clared by the Big Four for that year. 

If other industries had retained as 
large a portion of the wealth created 
by manufacturing, there would have 
been an end to profits and dividends 
and much capital would have been 
wiped out. 

The share of wealth created by in- 
dustry going to wages and the price 
paid to tobacco growers was so eco- 
nomically unsound that if applied by 
all of the manufacturing industries it 
would speedily lead to industrial, 
commercial, and financial suicide. 

But our purpose in examining what 
has taken place in the nation’s eco- 
nomic experience, is confined to the 
statistics and the economics of our in- 
dustrial developments. In this pres- 
entation we must avoid particular 
reference to the social and political 
problems which the maladjustment of 
industrial and financial activities have 
created. , 

For the present we must confine our- 
selves to our objective—an analysis 
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of the statistics which seemingly prove 
that we are far from recovery. 

What does the average man have 
in mind when he thinks of recovery? 

Recovery of what? A return to the 
economic condition of 1929 before the 
collapse? The economic condition of 
1926, or of any preceding year? 

A return to the economic conditions 
of any of these years would not be a 
return to a balanced national economic 
prosperity, for during all of our indus- 
trial history the division of the wealth 
being created into wages, profits and 
reserve, has been economically un- 
sound, for much too small a share has 
gone into wages. 

The financial structure of the na- 
tion, the investment values, have 
grown more rapidly than the volume 
of wages which would enable the 
people to purchase the products of our 


industry and agriculture. The finan- 
cial structure—the investor—has re- 
ceived dividends and interest to such 
an economically unsound degree that 
it continually held back the people’s 
ability to purchase the products of the 
nation’s fields and factories. 


The Relation of Wages to Wealth 
Produced by Industry 


The Federal Government’s most 
impressive statistics are secured from 
the Census of Manufactures. They 
cover the largest block of wage 
earners, those employed in the manu- 
facturing industries. It is from the 
Census of Manufactures that we se- 
cure dependable data on the total vol- 
ume of wages as compared with the 
total value of manufactured products. 

In the table on page 711 is repro- 
duced the total volume of wages paid 
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in the manufacturing industries, the 
total value of manufactured products 
and the value added by manufacture 
as reported by the Census of Manu- 
factures. 

The wages paid in proportion to 
the value of manufactured products, 
and the percentage of wages to the 
value added by manufacture have been 
computed by the research staff of the 
A. F. of L. The two columns show- 
ing the percentage going to wages 
from the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and the percentage of wages to 
the value added by manufacture, tells 
the story of what has been taking place 
relative to purchasing power of the 
many millions of wage earners em- 
ployed in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, 

The right hand column of the table 
indicates that in 1923 the wage earner 
received 42.6 percent in wages as a 
result of value added to materials by 
manufacture. In 1929 this had been 
reduced to 36.4 per cent, and in 1933 
to 36.0 per cent. 

If we take the percentage of wages 
to value added by manufacture in 
1899, which was 41.6 per cent, it is 
not difficult to visualize the marked 
change which has taken place when 
we find that in 1933 it was but 36.0 
per cent. 

The change in percentage of wages 
paid as compared with the value of 
manufactured products, does not seem 
so impressive at first glance, for in 
1899 wage earners received $17.60 in 
wages for each $100 worth of manu- 
factured products, while in 1933 they 
were receiving $16.80 for each $100. 

When we examine what this means 
in dollars and cents, we secure a more 
impressive picture of what has hap- 
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WaAcEs AND Propuctrs MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Total 

Wages 
$ 2,008,361,119 
2,610,444,953 
3427,037,884 
4,067,718,740 
10,461,786,869 
8,202,324,339 
11,009,297,726 
10,729,968,927 
10,848,802,532 
11,620,973:254 
7,185,970,623 
5,261,576,029 


Value of 
Product 


11,406,926,701 
14,793,902,563 
20,672,051,870 
24,216,514,573 
62,041,795,316 
43,653,282,833 
60,5 55,998,200 
62,713,713,730 
62,718,347,289 
70,434,863 443 
41,350,464, 564 
31,358,840,392 


Jo Wages 
To Value 


17.6 
17.6 
16.6 
16.8 
16.9 
18.8 
18.2 
17.1 
17.3 
16.5 
17-4 
16.3 


Value Added 


By Manufacture 


4,831,075,210 
6,293,694,753 
8,529,260,992 
9:857,579,559 
24,809,092,926 
18,332,227,487 
25,850,300,451 
26,778,066,026 
27,585,210,400 
31,885,283,711 
19,866,786,688 
14,610,401,415 
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% Wages 
To Value 
Added 
41.6 
41.5 
40.2 
41.3 
42.2 
44-7 
42.6 
40.1 
39-3 
36.4 
36.2 
36.0 


Source: Census of Manufactures. 


pened to the wage earner’s purchas- 
ing power. 

In 1923, $18.20 of each $100 worth 
of manufactured products was paid in 
wages. If this percentage had been 
applied in 1929 the wage earners in 
the manufacturing industries would 
have received $1,198,171,812 more 
than was placed in their pay envelopes. 

Had the 1931 pay-roll represented 
$18.20 for each $100 of manufac- 
tured goods produced, there would 
have been $339,813,825 more in the 
pay envelopes. 

Had the 1933 pay-roll represented 
$18.20 for each $100 of manufac- 
tured goods produced there would 
have been $445,732,851 more in the 
pay envelopes. 

The Census of Manufactures col- 
lects its data every odd year, and none 
for the even years, so that we cannot 
know how much more wages would 
have been in the pay envelopes for 
1930 and 1932. 

But taking the three years, 1929, 
1931 and 1933, we find that had 
» $18.20 been paid for each $100 worth 
of manufactured goods produced, the 
workers’ pay envelopes for the three 
years given would have contained 


$1,983,718,488 more, a sum which, in 
its purchasing value, would have done 
much to put the brakes on the depres- 
sion and prevent the unparalleled suf- 
fering which has been forced upon 
millions of our wage earners. : 

Perhaps the collapse of 1929, with 
the far-reaching economic dislocation, 
the ruin which came to many, was as 
disastrous in its effects on national 
stability as was inflation and printing 
press money to those nations which 
applied that expedient. 

The nation’s economic problem can- 
not be solved by any change in banking 
laws or of currency, though these are 
important fields for Federal regula- 
tion. The major internal problem is 
the economically sound distribution of 
the wealth created by industry, the 
portion which must go to wages, for 
it is only through the wages received 
under the economic system in opera- 
tion that the wage earner can become 
a consumer. 

The statistics presented, indicate | 
that those who have had the operative | 
control of our industrial and finan- | 
cial system, have established a record | . 
for incompetency unmatched in the 
world’s history. The business policy 
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which they applied has been so disas- 
trous that the world’s wealthiest na- 
tion became more sorely stricken than 
any of the European countries, all of 
which had been much more seriously 
affected as a result of the World War. 

The data presented indicates that 
the growing disproportion between 
the value of manufactured goods and 
the wages paid were a principal factor 
in bringing about the collapse of 1929, 
and in preventing recovery, for the 
data indicates that the same dispro- 
portion continues. 

All economists are not in agreement 
with this assertion, neither are the 
bankers, financiers and stock manipu- 
lators. 


The Wage Cut Theory 


We are aware that there is an eco- 
nomic theory to the contrary which re- 


ceives approval in many circles. This 
theory is being ably presented by one 
of the nation’s prominent bankers who 
is also a widely accepted economist— 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Com- 


pany. 

This theory insists that before there 
can be a recovery to normal conditions, 
whatever this may be, wages must be 
reduced followed by lower prices, so 
that people will begin to purchase. 
The favorite illustration is the build- 
ing industry with the tremendous idle- 
ness which the depression forced upon 
building trades workmen. We are in- 
formed that before building trades- 
men can be re-employed in large num- 
bers, they must be willing to materially 
reduce their wages. 

There is nothing new in this theory. 
It was advocated by Albert E. Wiggin 
and Rome C. Stevenson in 1931. It 
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was presented by so-called orthodox 
economists many years before. 

Let us look at this economic point 
of view. 

_ Those who advocate this theory 
hold that the wages of building trades- 
men are so high that people cannot 
afford to build homes or the investors 
to erect buildings for other purposes. 
The building tradesmen, they tell us, 
must reduce their wages to the point 
which will induce men to buy homes 
and erect other buildings. 

There are some important factors 
in the cost of building aside from the 
wages paid to building tradesmen. 
There is the price of land—the build- 
ing lot—the price of building supplies, 
the profit of the building contractor, 
the commission of the real estate 
agents and the interest charged by 
bankers for the loans. 

Those who support the economic 
views of Col. Ayres do not demand 
that the land owners, the building sup- 
ply industry, the building contractor, 
the real estate agent and the bankers, 
must materially reduce their charges 
or their profits. 

To those holding this theory the 
door to recovery in the building in- 
dustry must be opened by the build- 
ing tradesmen accepting much lower 
wages, but so far as business and bank- 
ing is concerned it must not be called 
upon to sacrifice equally. 

We are not justified in placing de- 
pendence upon the economic prescrip- 
tion of any financial physician who 
refuses to take his own medicine and 
prescribe it for his business associates. 

Our industrial history contains no 
positive evidence that wage reductions 
lead to lower prices. In many in- 
stances prices are reduced as a result 
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of wage cuts, but paralleling these-can 
be given innumerable instances where 
as wages have increased, the selling 
price of manufactured articles has 
decreased. 

In the steel industry, the price of 
steel was not reduced in proportion to 
the reduction of the pay-roll. Be- 
tween 1929 and the spring of 1933 the 
composite price of steel was reduced 
but 19 per cent, while the monthly 
earnings per person employed were re- 
duced by 80 per cent. 

Between 1933 and 1934, the United 
States Steel Corporation strengthened 
its working capital by $11,450,000. 
As a result of one-half of one per cent 
increase in average annual production, 
the corporation increased its gross 
revenues by $66,640,000 over 1933. 
In 1933 the shipments of finished steel 
products were 5,805,000 tons or 30.1 
per cent of capacity. In 1934 these 
shipments amounted to 5,906,000 
tons or 30.6 per cent of capacity. 

The 1934 operations of the United 
States Steel Corporation left it with 
$258,575,000 of unappropriated sur- 
plus. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to find that the corporation 
actually reported a, deficit of $28,873,- 
402 after all deductions and dividends 
on preferred stock. 


Statistical Evidence 


The statistics presented, indicate 
that a rapidly increasing number of 
workmen are being eliminated in the 
manufacturing industries because of 
the changing methods of production. 
It is equally apparent, as shown by the 
reports of the Census of Manufac- 
tures, that the portion of wealth 
created by industry going to wages, 
has steadily reduced the wage earner’s 
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capacity to consume what was being 
produced. 

Because of the structure and the 
substance of our laws, industry retains 
the unlimited legal right to introduce 
methods of production which must 
throw additional hundreds of thou- 
sands out of employment to shift 
for themselves. Industry enjoys the 
unlimited legal right at present to 
compel the individual workman, the 
community and the nation, to assume 
the burden created by this elimination 
of jobs. 

While the government is spending 
billions of dollars in an effort to put 
men back to work, industry, through 
the application of modern methods of 
production, is rapidly throwing large 
numbers of men out of employment. 

It is evident that there must be a 
material reduction in the hours of 


labor. This would advantageously 
come through the voluntary action of 


employers. If they fail to act, then 
the people of the nation, who must 
eventually repay the billions of dollars 
now being spent to relieve unemploy- 
ment, will properly and justly demand 
national legislation which will effec- 
tively reduce the hours of labor. 

The convincing statistical evidence 
is that the wage earners in the manu- 
facturing industries have received a 
progressively smaller volume of wages 
as compared with the value of our in- 
dustrial products. 


The facts are so clear, so illuminat- 
ing of the national economic malad- 
justment and maladministration, that 
it is unnecessary to expand upon the 
shortsightedness of the overlords of 
finance and industry, in forcing a wage 
policy which is destructive of the very 
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economic structure upon which they 
must depend for their income. 

If industry would attempt to work 
out the economic problems involved 
in the relationship of employer and 
employed, through collective bargain- 
ing, it would be possible to more rap- 
idly place the nation on the way to a 
sound economic recovery. Unfortu- 
nately, many powerful representatives 
of industry and finance are openly 
hostile to real collective bargaining. 

While the depression reduced the 
fortunes of many wealthy men, while 
it wiped out a large part of the income 
received by the middle class, it was 
labor which suffered far the most. 
Many wage earners, in addition to los- 
ing their homes and what savings they 
had, lost something even more impor- 
tant—their confidence in our institu- 
tions, their confidence in themselves 
and their spirit of independence and 
self-respect. 

Because of their bitter experiences 
since 1929, their standards of charac- 
ter and outlook on life has undergone 
a profound and a harmful change. 

We are aware that there were other 
causes than those here presented 
which contributed to the collapse of 
1929, and the destructive economic 
and social conditions which followed. 
One of these was the over-capitaliza- 
tion which took place prior to 1929. 

Between 1923 and 1929, the divi- 
dends paid by all corporations in- 
creased 256 per cent. The interest 
paid to bondholders and to banks in- 
creased 225 per cent. The majority 
of those who received this added in- 
come did not spend it for the things 
which keep agriculture and industry 
busily occupied. Much of this added 
income was reinvested, becoming a 
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part of the forty-four and one-half 
billion dollars added to the nation’s 
capital investment structure after 
1932. 

Our purpose in this review of eco- 
nomic and statistical evidence has been 
to present the facts relative to the 
part wages play in the nation’s pros- 
perity, and to point out the part which 
insufficient wages played in bringing 
the nation to its present uncertain and 
unhappy condition. . 

There have been two outstanding 
industrial developments since 1929. 

The workman’s production per 
hour and per day has increased much 
more rapidly than during any previous 
period of our industrial history. 

The reports of the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics bring the record of 
per capita production up to January 
I, 1935. These indicate that the in- 
crease in per capita production since 
1932 has greatly accelerated. Many 
less workmen are required to produce 
the same output of manufactured 
goods than two years ago. 

Up to the present the nation has 
failed to successfully grapple with this 
problem. The 40-hour week, estab- 
lished by a great majority of codes of 
fair competition under NRA, proved 
wholly inadequate to deal with the 
enormous displacement of workers in 
the manufacturing industries because 
of improved methods of production. 
It is doubtful whether a 30-hour week 
would meet the requirements if one 
economic reason for shorter hours is 
to place more wage earners on the 
pay-roll, 

The second development is even 
more serious than the displacement 
of labor, for it has disastrously 
affected the wage earner’s capacity to 
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buy. Unfortunately, the wage rec- 
ords cannot be brought up to January 
I, 1935. The Census of Manufac- 
tures is taken every odd year, so that 
the latest available data are for 1933. 
But the Federal Statistics covering 
the first year of NRA indicate a 
steadily diminishing share of value 
added by manufacture which went to 
the wage earners. The total volume 
of wages paid in 1933 as compared 
to the total value of manufactured 
goods, reduced wage earners to a 
more inferior position as consumers 
than at any time in the past. 

There must be a material reduction 
in the hours of labor, but if the only 
result is to divide up the work, then 
recovery to a better condition is in- 
definitely postponed. The nation’s 
prosperity, the investor’s welfare, 
the activities of our industries depend 
more than anything else upon the 
payment of wages in relation to 
wealth being produced which will 
create a consumer’s market. 

Federal expenditures are a neces- 
sary stimulant, but they must largely 
fail in their purpose unless the wages 
paid by industries of themselves create 
a consumer’s market. 

The depression with which we are 
struggling was not a result of any act 
of nature. It was the result of poli- 
cies, practices and standards applied 
by the captains of finance and indus- 
try. They are the ones principally 
responsible for wrecking of the mech- 
anism of prosperity which this coun- 
try had developed. Since 1929 they 
are the ones principally responsible 
for the failure to place industry, com- 
merce, agriculture and labor on the 
highway to better days and greater 
security. 
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The problems presented by this 
brief review of the immediate past 
cannot be adjusted by any cureall. 
Too many causes combined to bring 
us to our present unhappy position. 
Legislation and executive orders can 
set up standards, but something more 
than this is required, for there has 
been a breakdown of the ethical 
standards on the part of many busi- 
ness men. 

What the nation’s welfare requires 
is not the application of so-called 
rugged individualism, which, in prac- 
tice, was so frequently ruthless ex- 
ploitation. There must be a rebirth 
of those sturdy standards of honesty 
without which the law of the jungle 
continually operates in spite of legis- 
lation and attempts to enforce it. 

Evidently hours of labor must be 
regulated to a material extent by law. 
Legislation may establish minimum 
wage rates. While this would be 
most helpful, it cannot meet the 
major problem involved in the wage 
question. 

There are a number of outstanding 
industrialists who today believe that 
the hours of labor must be reduced 
and wages increased. Such men re- 
quire all of the assistance which or- 
ganized wage earners can give. 

The responsibility for recovery lies 
as much in the hands of labor as it 
does with industry and finance. Labor 
must play its full part if there is to 
be an escape from the unsound eco- 
nomic policy which has prevented 
healthful recovery up to the present 
time. 

So that the statistics included in 
this article might be emphasized, sev- 
eral charts follow which tell their 


graphic story. 
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CHART 1—Sources—Census of Manufactures 


The price of manufactured goods and the 
volume of production are seldom the same. The 
value in this country increased much more 
rapidly than the volume after 1914. 

Using index numbers and 1899 as a basis, the 
chart shows the spread which took place between 
the quantity of manufactured goods and the 
price, the increase in price being materially more 
than the increase in the volume of production. 
The curve showing increase in population helps 
to emphasize the part which value and volume 
of manufactured goods has played. 
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CHarT 2—Sources—Census of Manufactures and 
National Industrial Conference Board Reports 
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The wage earner’s output per hour has been 
materially increased as a result of modern 
methods of industrial production. Hourly wages 
have also advanced. 

There is a vital distinction between hourly 
wages, the dollars and cents in the envelope, and 
the real wage, the amount of goods, and other 
things which the wages will buy. The increase 
in the workman’s output per hour and per day 
has never advanced as rapidly as since 1931. 
The real hourly wage increased roughly in pro- 
portion to hourly productivity until 1931. The 
upward curve of productivity from 1931 and the 
drop in real hourly wages up to and including 
1933, constitutes a part of the economic problem 
which is being presented. 
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CuHart 3—Sources—Census of Manufactures; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and National 
Industrial Conference Board Reports 


This chart compares the worker’s annual pro- 
ductivity, the real annual wages and the actual 
number of hours worked per week. ‘The chart 
helps to emphasize the spread between annual 
productivity and real annual wages. 

The curve indicating the actual number of 
hours worked per week becomes most signifi- 
cant after 1931, when compared with the curve 
indicating annual productivity. During the 
period the hours of labor were being reduced 
after 1931, it is seen that there was an im- 
mediate increase in the worker’s quantity of 
production. 
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CuHart 4—Sources—Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Wilford I. King, and Department of Com- 
merce Income Studies 


Illustrates the distinction between the dollar 
and cent wage, the real wages per hour, the 
purchasing power of the wages paid, and the 
per capita real wages paid per annum. Too 
frequently real hourly wages are accepted as 
indicating the wage earner’s purchasing power. 
A moment’s thought makes it evident that it is 
not the dollar and cent wages per hour, or the 
real wages per hour which tells the story. It is 
the total amount of wages which are received 
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during the year which determines the wage 
earner’s ability to buy. The two lower curves 
graphically indicate the difference between the 
hourly wage rate and the annual wage income. 
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CuHartT 5—Sources—Census of Manufactures 


Is in billions of dollars and gives the total 
value of manufactured products from 1900 to 
1933. The difference between the total value of 
manufactured products and the total wages paid 
by the manufacturing industries, assists in mak- 
ing clear one of the prominent reasons for the 
collapse in 1929 and national economic experi- 
ences since then. 
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Brookings Institution, and U. S. Treasury 
“Statistics of Income” 


This chart brings up-to-date Chart 7 which 
accompanied “The Calamity of Prosperity,” 
prepared for THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
July 1931. To that chart has been added a 
curve indicating the compensation of executive 
officers as compared with other salaried per- 
sons.- This chart is in billions of dollars. A 
comparison of the curve showing all wages, all 
salaries and officers’ compensation, indicates the 
changes in the annual income of all wage earn- 
ers, all salaried employes, and of executive offi- 
cers from 1909 to 1933. 
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Cuart 7—Sources—U. S. Treasury “Statistics of 
Income” 


Is presented to indicate the difference between 
cash dividends paid by all corporations, and 
the interest paid on corporation bonds. From 
1922 to 1929 stockholders fared better, but after 
the collapse of that year they suffered a much 
greater loss than the bond holders. Corpora- 
tions can cease paying dividends but when the 
corporations fail to pay interest on their bonds, 
either reorganization or bankruptcy proceedings 
become the order of the day, for interest must be 
paid on its bonds if a corporation maintains its 
ability to continue. 
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Covering the period from 1899 to 1933, is the 
most significant in presenting the statistical pic- 
ture justifying the conviction that caiamity is 
attending the efforts to recovery. Our manufac- 
turing industries produce by far the greatest 
amount of national wealth. The national in- 
come for 1929 is approximated by various au- 
thorities at 89 billions of dollars. In that year 
the value of our manufactured products was 
slightly over 70 billions. 

The wealth which is produced by our manu- 
facturing industries is divided between capital 
and labor. For every dollar of wealth pro- 
duced by the industries, a portion goes to profits 
and overhead, the remainder to wages. The 
portion going to wages becomes the amount 
which the wage earners can spend. This 
amount is largely the sum which turns the wheels 
of industry. 

The downward or upward swing of the curve 
in this chart indicates the reduction or increase 
in wage earners’ capacity to consume. 

With the exception of the period from 1909 to 
1921, the portion of wealth going to wages 
dropped. From 1929 the share going to wages 
has been continually reduced. The portion of 
the wealth produced by the manufacturing in- 
dustries going to wages is less than ever before. 

This is the calamity. 

This is the condition which is undermining the 
capital investment structure of our country. 
This is a condition which, unless it can be 
changed, must prevent any substantial improve- 
ment and leave us with a permanent and an 
increasing army of unemployed to be supported 
at public expense paid for by the tax payers, the 
majority of whom will be the employed wage 
earners. 


Nore: The research staff of the American Federation of Labor have been of material assistance in 
preparing the charts, in the examination of data, and the verification of statistics. 





LABOR MARKETS COOPERATIVELY FROM 
RAILWAY TO INDUSTRY 


WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


Chairman, National Mediation Board 


(From testimony before Senate Committee on Education and Labor) 


limits the authority of the pro- 

posed National Labor Relations 
Board to jaw enforcement to seeing 
that the right to organize and the 
right to bargain collectively is carried 
out without interference by the em- 
ployer. 

It is important to note that the 
Railway Labor Act and Section 7 of 
the Recovery Act both use the same 
language. They say, “Employees 
shall have the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively without inter- 
ference, influence or coercion of the 
employer.” Now, both of those acts 
were enacted by the Congress. 

In the Railway Labor Act, because 
apparently Congress has had more 
experience in dealing with railroads, 
they put in some details which ex- 
plained how that right is to be admin- 
istered. But in section 7(a) they did 
not put those details in. But it seems 
to me the right to organize and the 
right to bargain collectively can not 
be two different things under two dif- 
ferent acts. ‘They must mean the 
same thing. And the right to organ- 
ize and the right to bargain collec- 
tively is a right that has a well-defined 
meaning. 

For about 100 years in this coun- 
try, employees have had the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively. 
Prior to that time it was a conspiracy. 


T imi bill, as I understand it, 


But at the same time that the em- 
ployees had the right to bargain col- 
lectively and to organize the employer 
had the equal right to try to destroy 
their organization. There was noth- 
ing to prevent him from interfering 
with their organization, from dis- 
criminating, or from coercing people. 
That right was in the employer. And 
the only change that was made in the 
right to organize in the Railway 
Labor Act and in Section 7(a) is to 
take away that previous right that the 
employer had to destroy the associ- 
ations of employees. That precise 
question was up before the Supreme 
Court in the case that was quoted 
here, the Texas & New Orleans case, 
and Senator Wagner has spoiled my 
speech a bit by reading from that. 
But the Court takes occasion to say 
that Congress was not satisfied as the 
result of long experience with the rail- 
roads, and railroad labor disputes, 
with just merely stating the right of 
the employees. It found as a result 
of that experience that it had to im- 
pose a corresponding duty on the em- 
ployer to refrain from interfering 
with the right of the employees. And 
the carriers, rather, the employers, 
claimed that when the Government 
said to the employers, ‘“You must not 
interfere with the employees’ right to 
organize,” that Congress, when it 
prohibited that interference, was 
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interfering with the constitutional 
rights of the employers. And here is 
what the Court said: 

“The petitioners invoked the prin- 
ciple declared in Adair vs. United 
States, and Coppage vs. Kansas. But 
these decisions are inapplicable. The 
Railway Labor Act of 1926 does not 
interfere with the normal exercise of 
the right of the carrier to select its 
employees or to discharge them. The 
statute is not aimed at this right of 
the employer, but the interference 
with the right of employees to 
have representatives of their own 
choosing.” 

Now, here is the importance in it: 
“As the carriers suggest that the act 
has no constitutional right to inter- 
fere with the freedom of the em- 
ployees in making their selection they 
can not complain of the statute on 


constitutional grounds.” 

Now, as I get this act, it tries to 
make real the right of the employees 
to organize and bargain collectively 
by preventing interference with that 


right. Besides saying that it inter- 
feres with constitutional rights of em- 
ployers, employers also say that it 
would upset peaceful relations be- 
tween them and their employees. As 
a matter of fact, after 25 years of 
experience of mediating and arbitrat- 
ing labor disputes I can testify that 
there is nothing more important be- 
cause of strife and strikes than at- 
tempts on the part of an employer to 
interfere with the constitutional right 
of employees to associate themselves 
for collective bargaining. 

The Railway Labor Act as recently 
amended represents the best experi- 
ence that this country has had in deal- 
ing with labor relations. We began 
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in 1888, and we had the most bitter 
strikes in the history of the country 
during 1886, and those were the rail- 
road strikes. They were the most 
bitter ones. We had the Act of 1888, 
the Erdman, and then the Newlon 
Act, and the Transportation Act of 
1920, and the Railway Labor Act of 
1926, and the recently amended Act, 
and each one was an improvement on 
the other. 

We learn from experience the only 
way we will ever have peace on the 
railroad is to say that the railroad 
employees have the same right to 
associate themselves and act through 
a body that the investors in railroads 
have, And just as no labor union in- 
terferes with the right of a lot of 
stockholders to choose their repre- 
sentatives and Board of Directors, or 
their managers, or representatives, to 
deal with the employees, and you do 
not need any laws on that question 
any further than what we have, so the 
employers should not be permitted to 
interfere when investors of labor 
want to set up similar entities to these 
corporations. 

Let us see what this right to organ- 
ize means. Something over 100 years 
ago when corporate enterprise was 
new in the country, when it had to be 
set up by special incorporation laws, 
the same objection was made to those 
corporations that is now made to or- 
ganizations of labor. They said it 
was a special privilege, and they said 
further it would be a monopoly, and 
there was one of these ephemeral 
third parties in existence at that time, 
in the 30’s, known as the anti-mo- 
nopoly party. Their main platform 
was to prohibit corporations; natural 
persons had the right to do business 
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and be free to engage in enterprise any 
way they wanted to, but not one of 
these artificially created organizations 
by the government, which represents 
a special privilege, and in their minds 
it was a socialistic device for the gov- 
ernment to take a lot of people and 
scatter them all over the world and 
incorporate them and call them a per- 
son in the eyes of the law. And the 
people who saw that corporate en- 
terprise was needed to carry on our 
business were charged with trying to 
set up a monopoly as capital. 

I have no doubt that the permission 
granted to people to incorporate 
brought a lot of new problems. But I 
am impressed that every device that 
human-beings have set up for remedy- 
ing evils which they suffered brings on 
a new problem of its own. You need 
nothing better to refer to than the 
money problem. Money is the great- 
est invention mankind ever made as a 
substitute for barter and for other 
exchanges. It was a wonderful thing. 
But you know it has brought a lot of 
problems. Similarly, the corporate 
device it seems to me was a good de- 
vice. I think it was a mistake to give 
the corporations the same right that 
an individual, natural person has. 
And if they had been limited we might 
have avoided much of our trouble. 

We are at the point where indus- 
trial development has the preamble or 
declaration of policy and this bill says, 
where industrial corporate develop- 
ment makes it possible for 100,000 or 
more investors of capital to associate 
themselves and deal as one person, 
select their own managers, and then 
those same people go to the em- 
ployees and say, “When you want to 
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associate yourself and deal with us as 
one person we won't let you; you must 
deal with us by individual bargain- 
ing.” Now, that is just about as rea- 
sonable as if the labor union should 
say to the employer, ‘“We do not want 
to deal with you as a corporation. 
We insist upon dealing with Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Thompson, who own 
stock in your corporation.” And yet 
employers constantly come along and 
insist that they will deal with indi- 
viduals. But whether we like it or 
not the employees want to associ- 
ate themselves for bargaining col- 
lectively. 

Now, collective bargaining has a 
well-defined meaning, the basis of 
which is cooperative marketing of 
labor. That is all it is. That is the 
basis of it. Instead of half a dozen 
of each class going and saying, “I will 
work for 27 cents,” and this fellow 
for 30, and that fellow for 35, we 
pool our labor and we select a sales 
agent to sell our labor collectively to 
the employer. That is what collec- 
tive bargaining means. If the em- 
ployer can have something to say 
about who the sales agent shall be we 
would be in the position of the cus- 
tomer dictating who should be the 
sales agents of the fellows who have 
goods to sell. 

And that is just what the issue is 
in this case. Now, the employees 
have developed a lot of sales agents. 
And sales agents, whether of labor or 
of any other things, are not a class of 
people that a lot of people like. 
When I see an insurance agent I run 
away. When I see a high-powered 
salesman, I do not like him. But he 
has a right to do business in his own 
way. And similarly, the employers 
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do not like the business agents, as 
they are called, of trade unions, be- 
cause a business agent of a trade 
union is not afraid that he will lose 
his job. His salary comes from the 
employees who employ him coopera- 
tively to sell their labor. 

Obviously, if the employer has the 
right to fire the sales agent, the sales 
agent is not going to get a very good 
bargain. And that is one of the rea- 
sons for preventing the employer 
from saying who the representatives 
of the employees shall be, and what 
kind of an organization the employees 
shall form. 

You have heard testimony here 
that these organizers from the trade 
unions are trouble makers. And, ina 
sense, they are. But, from the point 
of view of a person who has to deal 
with both sides, the representatives of 
the employers are exactly the same 
kind of trouble makers. You had a 
letter read here into the record this 
morning. A large corporation hires 
a business agent. That is what he is, 
only he buys labor instead of selling 
it. He isan outsider. The personnel 
managers, or vice presidents in charge 
of personnel, are exactly the same 
kind of labor agitators that trade 
union leaders are, only their business 
is to organize the employees for the 
employer,—a perfectly legitimate oc- 
cupation; I am not criticizing them; I 
deal with them and recognize their 
functions. They are high-powered 
buyers, and the other fellows are 
high-powered sellers. And, believe 
me, when you get in between them, 
you have got to have your wits about 
you. 

But it is not fair, in my judgment, 
and in the railroad industry, where we 
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deal, we do not find one of these 
bunches of sales agents, or sales 
buyers, casting stones against the 
other. They deal with each other on 
a pure business basis. They make 
agreements. We never see the presi- 
dents of the railroad companies, or 
the directors. The railroad com- 
panies appoint business agents or rep- 
resentatives. They may be outsiders. 
Many of the personnel managers are 
psychologists. They come from uni- 
versities. They are, in a sense, brain 
trusters. They come from the psy- 
chological departments, because the 
employers want them to understand 
the psychology of human beings, and 
they give them all sorts of tests. 
Now, they are outsiders. Simi- 
larly, the employees are outsiders. 
From the point of view of one of this 
crowd blaming the other, I think this 
is important to note, that so long as 
the employers question the right of 
employees to hire personnel man- 
agers, a right that they have them- 
selves, or sales agents, whichever you 
want to call them, then the employees 
have to fight for their rights. Anda 
mild, gentlemanly sort of a salesman 
does not get very far, and the type 
that survives is a more blustering, 
fighting kind of a representative of 
labor. And that is the type of people, 
the fighting kind, that survived in the 
railroad business, twenty years ago, 
when they had to fight for their right 
to do business on a cooperative basis. 
As soon as the railroads began to 
say, ‘Sure, you have a right to repre- 
sent the employees; let us sit down 
and make a contract or an agree- 
ment,” and there are thousands of 
these agreements on the railroads, 
and from that time on the type of 
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labor leader, or personnel manager 
for the labor people was a more busi- 
nesslike type, and he is a good deal 
like the fellow on the employer’s side. 

As a matter of fact, the whole 
theory of the N. R. A., it seems to 
me, rests on the idea that what we 
need is collective organization of the 
people who do business in industry, 
whether they do business as laborers, 
or as business men. If you sit as a 
mediator, as I do, you can not recog- 
nize that the employers are the only 
ones that are in business. These 
laborers who come to me, as the la- 
borers, come to me to do business, the 
material men, the various groups, 
that have to make contracts are in 
business. We have discovered that if 
we let each individual business man, 
doing business on his own, regardless 
of the interests of the industry as a 
whole, then all sorts of unfair prac- 


We find that if la- 


tices creep in. 
borers compete alone, wages go down 
to $4 a week. 

We find if business men, material 
men, compete alone, their prices may 
go down to less than the cost of 


production. And individuals may 
use all sorts of unfair practices in 
competition. 

Therefore, the N. R. A. encour- 
ages the organization of trade associ- 
ations. And that is all, it seems to 
me, collective bargaining, exactly, 
under the supervision and control of 
the Government. 

When we speak of collective bar- 
gaining, if we mean cooperative 
marketing of labor, then it means, ob- 
viously, that you can not have under 
ordinary circumstances, bricklayers, 
and railroad brakemen, selling their 
labor together. 
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Therefore, if you look in the Rail- 
way labor Act, it says: 

“The majority of any craft or class 
of employees shall have the right to 
choose the representative of the 
whole of that class or craft.” 

Now, this Act varies that phrase- 
ology by using the term “appropriate 
unit.” On the railroads, class or craft 
is a fair division, although it is giving 
us a good deal of difficulty in deter- 
mining what is a class or craft, and we 
are in court now to question whether 
our judgment was correct in setting 
this as a class or craft. 

In the railroads, for instance, the 
electrical workers in a shop, if they 
want to organize, they are free to do 
it, and a vote is taken. When you get 
out into industry generally, you can 
not use class or craft. You will have 
to get the particular appropriate unit, 
and that is why I take it this bill pro- 
vides the majority of any appropriate 
unit. 

Now, why the majority? If you 
are going to make a cooperative con- 
tract covering labor, you have got to 
put in writing how much conductors 
shall get, how many hours they shall 
work, and so on. If you are going to 
have one group of conductors come 
along and say, ‘““We want $1.50,” and 
you bargain separately with another 
group at $1.25 an hour, and another 
at $1.00 an hour, and make those dif- 
ferent contracts, the whole purpose of 
collective bargaining has gone. 

It is significant that on the rail- 
roads, where they have had experi- 
ence with collective bargaining, and 
where the Act starts out explaining 
what collective bargaining is, by say- 
ing, “in order to prevent the interrup- 
tion of commerce, carriers and their 
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employees shall make every effort to 
make and maintain agreements” ; that 
is, they make a collective bargaining 
contract in writing, and the law pro- 
vides that all those shall be filed with 
this Board. 

But in order to make that agree- 
ment or contract, you can have only 
one for that class of labor, and 
in order to get one there is only 
that distinct process of taking the 
majority. 

On the railroads there is no ques- 
tion on that. The carriers agree that 
the only way to carry out collective 
bargaining is by finding out the ma- 
jority of the class or craft, and then 
to take that as a representative, and 
you deal with those who make the 
contract. 

But that does not do away with the 
right of the individual employee or 
group of employees, if a fellow feels 
he has not been given the proper rate 
under the contract, or instead of 
working eight hours, as the contract 
requires, he has been made to work 
nine hours, or he has any other things 
that affect him, or a group, they can 
go to the management and represent 
themselves, or take anybody else, but 
they can not violate the contract. 
Both they and the employers are 
bound by the contract. But they can 
get their rights under the contract, 
and confer with the employer. 

There is much confusion in the 
mind of the opponents of the bill be- 
cause they speak of strikes and labor 
disputes as if they were all the same 
thing. Now, then, once you concede 
the right of employees to choose their 
own directors and personnel man- 
agers, the same as the employers do, 
without interference from the stock- 
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holders or representatives of stock- 
holders, then the question of who 
shall represent the employees is none 
of the employers’ business. 

The primary objection is dealing 
with the outsider, and it is the same 
objection that the big processing com- 
panies that buy from the farmers 
have all had in dealing with an agent 
of the small farmers, who is the sales 
agency. When the farmers got into 
cooperatives and wanted ‘to sell their 
eggs, and butter and cheese and 
wheat, through marketing organiza- 
tions, cooperative marketing organi- 
zations, and they paid fellows high 
salaries to sell all their stuff together, 
the big buying companies went 
around and said, “You do not want 
to sell through that fellow; he is an 
outsider. I can deal with you on a 
man-to-man basis.” And it is the 
same essential economic difference. 
It is not something for which they are 
to be blamed, or that you pass judg- 
ment on. It is simply a question that 
if in this case the farmers think, as 
the laborers do, they can get a little 
better bargain by having better sales- 
men. The employer does the same 
thing. Sometimes he uses a jobbing 
house to sell for him, and sometimes 
he sets up his sales organization; 
whichever he thinks will get him the 
best results, he uses. 

And in the eyes of the public in- 
terest, I should say that we want to 
encourage the laborers to be just as 
efficient in hiring salesmen and decid- 
ing whether they want to do it with 
this group or with that group as you 
want employers and farmers to be, 
because the more efficient laborers are 
in having better salesmen, the less we 
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will have to pay out in relief, and the 
higher our standards of living will be. 

A representation dispute is not a 
labor dispute. A labor dispute is a 
dispute between employer and em- 
ployee, over terms of employment. 

Section 9 of the Railway Labor Act 
reads: “If any dispute shall arise 
among a carrier’s employees as to 
who are the representatives of such 
employees designated and authorized 
in accordance with the requirements 
of this Act, it shall be the duty of the 
Mediation Board, upon request of 
either party to the dispute, to investi- 
gate such dispute and to certify to the 
parties,” meaning to the two or three 
groups of employees, whomever they 
nominate, through the majority, and 
also certify to the carrier the chosen 
representatives. 

In this connection I am calling at- 
tention to this Section 9(c) of the 
present bill. It reads this way: 

“Whenever a question affecting 
commerce arises concerning a repre- 
sentation of employees, the board 
may investigate such controversy.” 

I would say, “whenever a question 
affected in commerce arises among the 
employees.” 

Now, in the railroad industry, we 
get an application for our services 
under section 9, which is a representa- 
tion dispute, and they have to say on 
the form whom the dispute is with. 

And so, of course, if the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks is one of the 
parties, there may be two or three 
other sections of the group of parties, 
but not the carrier. We have to sim- 
ply notify the carrier, although the 
law does not require it, simply because 
we are going to vote the employees 
there, and we ask the cooperation of 
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the carrier. And the law provides 
that we shall be able to get copies of 
the payroll in order to make up an 
eligible list of voters. So we usually 
tell the carrier about it. Usually they 
write back and say, “We do not want 
to have anything to do with this. We 
are absolutely neutral. There are 
two or three groups of employees 
competing here, and you settle it, and 
whomever you certify we will deal 
with, as the law requires.” 

Under Section 7 (a), that is not 
clearly put out, and as this is worded, 
I am afraid the employers may come 
in. If they do, it would be just the 
same as if the employees, because they 
are employees, should walk into a 
stockholders meeting and try to elect 
the managers. 

Always, if we have in mind what i is 
collective bargaining and what is a 
labor dispute, and what is a represen- 
tation dispute we will not get into 
trouble on this. 

I would like to say in conclusion, 
that this Railway Labor Act repre- 
sents the wisdom of forty years of 
experience. It has in it everything 
that this bill provides, and something 
more. We have had forty years ex- 
perience in handling labor disputes in 
order to maintain peace and every- 
body agrees, the carriers and the em- 
ployees and the public that the Rail- 
way Labor Act since 1926 has been 
very successful in maintaining peace 
for both the carriers and the em- 
ployees who came to Congress and 
asked that the old Railway Labor 
Board be abolished, and said let us 
have this kind of a law. 

The labor board was abolished for 
many reasons, but one of the reasons 
I would like to point out is that they 
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had to fix up mediations of labor dis- 
putes with law enforcement since that 
time. Now, under the Railway La- 
bor Act, those things are made clear. 

When Congress enacted Section 
7(a) for other interstate industries, 
—and I do not care to go into what is 
interstate and what is not, because I 
can not qualify on that,—it seems to 
me that Congress has established in 
the Railway Labor Act on the basis 
of experience what the right is to or- 
ganize and the right to bargain collec- 
tively. It can not be different from 
what it is in Section 7(a). This lays 
down the rules to prevent interfer- 
ence, because it was found necessary 
to do that. 

Now, why should we have this ef- 
fort in these other industries, trying 
to discover America all over again, 
and go through the same fight and 
strife that the railroads went through 
thirty years ago? Why not begin with 
our wisdom which we learned from 
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bitter experience, to come where we 
are now on the Railway Labor Act, 
and adopt that policy for other inter- 
state industries. The arguments for 
this, it seems to me, is we are taking 
Congress’ own policy, upheld by the 
courts, giving the reason for uphold- 
ing it, but you need to maintain peace, 
and you can not interfere with the 
constitutional rights of employees to 
associate themselves. This bill pro- 
poses to build on that experience and 
make up the policy to the other 
realization. 

The opponents of the bill would 
have you go through the same kind of 
strife that we have had to go through 
on the railroads, and maybe thirty 
years from now get to where we have 
already learned to get. 

It seems to me it is just a part of 
ordinary common sense to adopt the 
policy that has been found necessary 
as the result of experience and is em- 
bodied in this Senate bill. 


FUTILITY 


I have to dress you in your shroud 

(A crude device by no means new) 
And look on you who are so proud 
To worms consigned, to ashes bowed, 
To keep my heart from loving you. 


I have to call your faults by roll 
(Who once had sought to find them few) 
To scrutinize your flaws of soul, 
Then memorize and cite the whole 
To keep myself from wanting you. 


And when I painfully have taught 
My mind to scorn you and forget, 
I look upon the thing I’ve wrought 
So futilely. It comes to naught. 

I love you and I want you yet. 


—SIsTER M. MADELEVA. 





PULLMAN PORTERS VOTE FOR ORGANIZA- 
TION THEY WANT 


A. Puitire RANDOLPH 


President, Sleeping Car Porters’ Unions 


was directed to the Pullman Com- 

pany from the Sleeping Car Por- 
ters’ Unions, requesting a conference 
for the negotiation of an agreement 
on wages and rules governing work- 
ing conditions. This action was taken 
after the enactment of the amend- 
ments to the Railway Labor Act of 
1926 by the 73rd Congress. 

The Pullman Company refused to 
grant the conference, but different 
from its policy during the past nine 
years, when conferences were re- 
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quested from time to time, answered 


the communication, saying that it did 
not think that the Brotherhood repre- 
sented a majority of the porters and 
maids in the service. Thereupon, an 
invocation was made of the services 
of the National Mediation Board to 
intervene and settle the dispute on 
representation. 

Soon thereafter, Mr. John M. 
Carmody, one of the members of the 
Board, was assigned to institute an 
investigation of the claims of the 
Brotherhood to the right to represent 
the porters. He visited our National 
He2dguarters in New York City, with 
2 statistician, and examined the au- 
thorization cards and records pur- 
porting to show validity of Brother- 
hood’s claim. 

But the Brotherhood was not the 
only organization which claimed the 
right to represent the porters and 
maids. A company union, known as 


the Pullman Porters and Maids Pro- | 
tective Association, which was prac- | 
tically gotten together overnight by 
Mr. F. L. Simmons, Supervisor of 
Industrial Relations for the com- 
pany, and the former head of the 
old plan of employee representation, 
openly financed by the company to 
the extent of around a hundred and 
fifty thousands dollars, or more, a 
year, also claimed the right to repre- 
sent the porters. This company 
union was killed by the amendments 
to the Railway Labor Act which pro- 
vide that no carrier shall finance its 
employees’ organizations. The new 
company union, the Pullman Porters 
and Maids Protective Association, 
which has been framed to come within 
the law, styles itself as an “inside” 
organization, with “cheap” dues of 
only twenty-five cents a month, as 
though any national labor union could 
conduct its business on such a meager 
income. 

But since the Pullman Porters and 
Maids Protective Association de- 
manded the right to be heard in con- 
nection with the disposition of the 
case of the Pullman porters, the Pull- 
man Porters and Maids Protective 
Association’s claims to represent the 
porters, too, were investigated. 

Following this preliminary investi- 
gation, the Board delegated Medi- 
ator H. H. Reed to check authoriza- 
tion cards of both organizations 
against the payroll of the Pullman 
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Company, and plan an election to 
give the porters and maids the oppor- 
tunity to vote for the organization 
they want to represent them in deal- 
ing with the management of the Pull- 
man Company concerning rates of 
pay and rules governing working con- 
ditions. 

On the ballot are the names of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and the Pullman Porters and Maids 
Protective Association; the former 
will represent a decade of struggle 
for higher wages, shorter hours and 
improved working conditions for the 
porters and maids next August 25; 
the latter, like a mushroom, sprung 
forth full growth out of the fertile 
soil of Pullman gold, only some six 
months of existence. 

The election began May 27 in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans and Jackson- 
ville, and will run until the 22nd of 
June. Six mediators, Robert Merr- 
man, John A. Moffitt, Thomas F. 
Hyland, L. J. Smith, Edward C. Mc- 
Donald and Peter A. Carmichael, are 
conducting the election in the 66 dis- 
tricts and agencies throughout the 
country. The election is being held 
on Pullman property in all districts, 
except New York and Chicago, where 
it is held in Federal buildings. In the 
smaller districts such as Asheville, 
N. C., Albany, Salt Lake City, 
Coluinbus, Ohio, Augusta, Ga., Birm- 
ingham, etc., the porters and maids 
will vote by mail. 

Since 1920, when railroads were 
placed back into private hands, Pull- 
man porters have been going through 
a farce of an election every year, 
voting for the Company Plan of Em- 
ployee Representation; the voting 
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was not secret and only the name of 
the company union appeared on the 
ballot, so that. when porters voted, 
they had to vote for the company 
union. When porters refused to vote 
this was regarded by the Pullman 
Company as a challenge to the com- 
pany union, and the stool-pigeons 
who served as the poll clerks, placed 
a red check by the names, indicating 
that they should be framed-up by 
some “spotter” or “inspector” or 
“company man” on any little thing, 
such as nodding, after putting in a 
month of nearly some 400 hours. The 
charge of having a “dirty” car was 
always a convenient ghost which could 
be trotted out against a “Brother- 
hood man.” 

It is interesting to note that since 
the passing of the amendments to the 
Railway I abor Act, the same com- 
pany union men who fostered the old 
company plan are now backing the 
Pullman Porters and Maids Protec- 
tive Association. To aid the Pullman 
Porters and Maids Protective Asso- 
ciation in winning the election, Pull- 
man superintendents have posted bul- 
letins stating that the representatives 
of the company union had successfully 
settled some minor grievance for 
some porter, expressing the pleasure 
of the Company in cooperating in the 
settlement. 

While this is done within the law, 
every sensible porter knows the pur- 
pose behind it. It is intended to in- 
fluence the porters in favor of the 
company union and wean them away 
from the Brotherhood. Under the 
Railway Labor Act, any employee 
may select any committee or person 
or organization to handle a grievance 
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for him even before the organization 
is recognized, but until the organiza- 
tion is recognized by virtue of its 
possessing the majority of the class 
of employees it seeks to represent, it 
cannot negotiate an agreement con- 
cerning wages and working rules. 
Hence, the strategy of the company 
has been to favor the committees of 
the company union on unimportant 
matters so as to strengthen the 
chances of the company union to win 
the election, which will decide which 
organization the Board will certify as 
the lawful representative of the por- 
ters and maids. 

But despite this transparent strat- 
egy of the Company while taking 
credit for keeping hands off the em- 
ployees’ efforts to organize, at this 
writing, the Brotherhood is sweeping 
the country in the election. Even in 


the South, the Brotherhood is ex- 
pected to pile up a huge majority. 

When the Brotherhood wins this 
election for the porters and maids, its 
next step will be to write an agree- 
ment in the interest of securing 
shorter hours and decent wages and 
better working rules. 

This historic fight of the porters 
and maids against the Pullman Com- 
pany, with its powerful board of 
directors, composed of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, George F. Baker, Harold 
S. Vanderbilt, R. K. Mellon, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., George Whitney and 
others, has been marked by the loss 
of jobs by hundreds of men and 
women in the service, the loss of 
seniority rights and the slugging of 
Brotherhood organizers by gangsters. 
But the militant Brotherhood men 
carried on. 
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Take me along with you, wind of the sea, 
Away from this dull brown land— 

Take me away with you—lay me down 
Somewhere on a white, moonlit strand. 


Take me away from these hills and dunes 
And grant me the sight of a sail! 

Show me an atoll where surf runs white 
And an island without a trail! 


Grant me a breath of hibiscus bloom! 
Let me look on a lonely star! 

I would go with you anywhere, wind of the sea— 
But, wind—take me far—take me far! 


—CrisTeL HAstincs. 





FASCIST SYNDICALISM AND THE I. L. O. 


Francis G. WILSON 
University of Washington* 


HE United States is entering a 
"A period of close cooperation with 

the International Labor Organ- 
ization. Observers were sent to the 
Labor Conferences of 1933 and 1934, 
and a Congressional Resolution 
passed in June, 1934, gives the Presi- 
dent authority to accept membership 
in the Organization for the govern- 
ment of the United States. A reso- 
lution passed by the Labor Confer- 
ence in response welcomes the Amer- 
ican resolution and provides that the 
final arrangements for American 
membership may be made by the Gov- 
erning Body of the Organization. 
Some definite action will be taken, no 
doubt, by the national administration 
within the next few months. 

The interest of the organized 
workers of the United States in this 
new policy will be varied, since among 
other things the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as the most representa- 
tive organization of workers, will be 
called upon each year to suggest a 
delegate to the Labor Conference, 
and its delegate will likewise sit on 
the Governing Body. But one of the 
primary interests of the American 
workers will be in supporting the in- 
ternational struggle for the main- 
tenance of free trade union bodies. 
Article 427 of the Peace Treaty of 
1919 provides for this liberty, and 
the workers in the Labor Organiza- 
tion have been able to use the Confer- 


2The author was enabled to study the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in Geneva during 
1931-32 as the holder of a fellowship of the 
Social Science Research Council. 
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ence as a forum in which to protest 
against the gradually increasing post- 
war encroachments on this funda- 
mental liberty of liberal political so- 
ciety. Trade union freedom is clearly 
an international as well as a national 
problem, and at least one line of de- 
fense must be through those interna- 
tional organizations which recognize 
this right. One may say without ex- 
aggeration that the information pre- 
sented to the Labor Conference each 
year is an effective barometer indicat- 
ing the state of the struggle to main- 
tain freedom of association. 

The activity of the Labor Organ- 
ization in the field of trade union lib- 
erty has been discussed in previous 
issues of this publication (July, 1932, 
and October, 1933). But in the Con- 
ference which met in June, 1934, 
some interesting developments took 
place. Certain governments of fas- 
cist tendencies have apparently de- 
cided that instead of sending hand- 
picked workers’ delegates to the Con- 
ference, where they will be subject to 
the frank criticism of the representa- 
tives of free trade union bodies, they 
will not send any workers’ representa- 
tives at all. Such a policy not only 
weakens the balance of the Confer- 
ence between the governments, the 
employers and the workers, but it 
shows also that these governments 
are not anxious to recognize any form 
of labor association, perhaps even 
that controlled by the governments 
and made a department in political 
administration. Naturally, the work- 
ers of Germany were unrepresented, 
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since the German government an- 
nounced in 1933 its withdrawal from 
the Organization. It is a striking 
fact, however, that the hitherto solid 
opposition of the workers’ group to 
the acceptance of the credentials of 
the Italian workers’ delegate was not 
expressed in the vote on this question 
in the Conference. It was significant, 
on the other hand, that this delegate 
spoke with more freedom than in pre- 
vious Conferences as to the need for 
trade unions. 

The workers’ criticism of the situ- 
ation centered on the fact that there 
were nineteen incomplete delegations 
in the Conference, which meant that 
over one-third of the states repre- 
sented had sent no workers’ delegate. 
Of the forty-eight states sending dele- 
gates to the Conference, nineteen 
sent only government representa- 
tives. These states were Albania, 
Austria, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Iraq, Latvia, Liberia, 
Lithuania, Mexico, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay, Peru, Persia, Siam, Turkey, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. When the 
report of the Credentials Committee 
noting this fact was presented to the 
Conference, Mr. Hayday, the Brit- 
ish workers’ delegate, called attention 
to the fact that the balance in the 
Conference depends on the presence 
of three groups, and that the number 
of states sending incomplete delega- 
tions had increased from twelve in 
1933 to nineteen in 1934. The Cre- 
dentials Committee undertook to in- 
vestigate the situation, and it re- 
quested each government to give an 
explanation of the failure to appoint 
non-government delegates. 

The Austrian government ex- 
plained that “a corporative order of 
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a specifically Austrian nature” was 
being established and that the old or- 
ganizations of the workers had lost 
all meaning. Under the circum- 
stances it was felt inadvisable to 
appoint non-government delegates. 
The workers’ representative on the 
committee challenged this statement, 
and he declared that Austria had in 
fact suppressed freedom of associa- 
tion, making it impossible to appoint 
either workers’ or employers’ repre- 
sentatives under Article 389 of the 
Treaty of Peace. The Chilean gov- 
ernment explained that it cost too 
much to send a complete delegation 
to the Labor Conference. It might 
be noted in this connection that there 
is a strong movement in the Organiza- 
tion to bring about an equalization of 
the cost of sending delegations to the 
meetings in Geneva. The workers’ 
representative on the Credentials 
Committee criticized the plea of the 
Lithuanian government that its fail- 
ure to send a workers’ delegate arose 
from the fact that the organization of 
agricultural workers (the most nu- 
merous group of workers in the coun- 
try) was only partially completed. 
Before this the Lithuanian workers 
have been represented through the 
railroad workers. 

The Latvian government repre- 
sentative stated that financial and po- 
litical difficulties had prevented the 
appointment of non-government dele- 
gates. The workers’ representative 
declared that what had happened was 
that the Latvian workers’ organiza- 
tions had been suspended and many of 
their leaders were in concentration 
camps. No workers’ delegate was 
present, he said, because the Latvian 
government had destroyed freedom 
of association. The Mexican gov- 
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ernment explained that the division 
within the ranks of organized labor 
made it impossible for the govern- 
ment to determine which was the most 
representative organization. The 
workers’ delegate on the committee 
observed that the Regional Confeder- 
ation of Mexican workers had not 
been consulted by the government, 
and that it was difficult to see why no 
complete delegation was sent in 1934 
when there was such a delegation in 
1933. Portugal explained that a cor- 
porative organization of occupational 
interests was in process of formation, 
and that until these organizations 
were created no complete delegations 
could be sent to the Conference. The 
workers’ representative on the com- 
mittee replied that the Treaty did not 
require the workers’ organizations to 
accept any governmentally deter- 
mined social philosophy, and the pol- 
icy of this country was contrary to 
the Treaty. Uruguay sent an incom- 
plete delegation solely because of “‘ex- 
change difficulties” and because of the 
“practical impossibility for the Gov- 
ernment to bear the cost at the pres- 
ent time of sending its Delegates to 
Geneva.” A number of governments 
offered no explanations at all. 

The Credentials Committee asked, 
in its report, that the Director of the 
International Labor Office call the 
particular attention of the govern- 
ments to the duty under the Treaty of 
sending complete delegations, but it 
also saw that there was a real need of 
assisting those states far away from 
Geneva in financing their collabora- 
tion with the Organization. It sug- 
gested that the study of the equitable 
distribution of the cost of travel be 
continued. Under the circumstances 
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the Conference took no action on the 
fact that there was such a large num- 
ber of incomplete delegations; in fact, 
there is in reality nothing the Organ- 
ization can do except to urge that the 
governments live up to their obliga- 
tions under the Treaty. In the dis- 
cussion of the report of the commit- 
tee in the Conference, the workers’ 
spokesman asserted that govern- 
ments have no legal option in the mat- 
ter of sending complete delegations, 
and he further asserted that the Con- 
ference has the right to ask for any 
explanations it sees fit in discussing 
incomplete delegations. He denied 
that any government has the right, 
on a matter of freedom of associa- 
tion, to refuse to have its decisions 
considered and criticized in the Con- 
ference. 

The activity of the Italian workers’ 
delegate in the Conference seems on 
the surface to indicate some change 
in Italian policy, as well as a change on 
the part of the workers. There were 
only fourteen workers’ votes against 
the acceptance of the Italian workers’ 
delegate’s credentials, which is a con- 
siderably lower figure than is ordi- 
narily the case. Perhaps it is the 
over-shadowing importance of other 
issues in trade union liberty which has 
lessened the tension on the Italian 
question. Not only in Germany have 
the trade unions been crushed, but in 
other countries as well, as the above 
discussion shows, are there marked 
tendencies toward fascist syndicalism, 
that is, the suppression of trade union 
liberty in the accepted sense of the 
word. In addition to this, the fascist 
workers’ delegate stood with the 
other workers at one point during the 
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Conference in opposition to a contem- 
plated provision in a recommendation 
on unemployment insurance which 
would have encouraged the forma- 
tion of company unions. The work- 
ers’ organizations, he said, must be 
on a footing of equality with those 
of the employers. 

While the developments of the last 
session of the Labor Conference are 
primarily symptomatic of what is tak- 
ing place, the interest of the Amer- 
ican unionist in these tendencies is 
great. This is true, not only because 
of the fight to maintain the organiza- 


tions of workers in this country, but 
also because of the role which the rep- 
resentative of the workers is going to 
play during the next few years in the 
Labor Organization as a result of the 
present desire of the administration 
to accept membership. The late 
Samuel Gompers, as President of the 
Peace Conference Committee which 
drafted the constitution of the Labor 
Organization, would approve, no 
doubt, of any steps which American 
labor might take, in cooperation with 
European workers, for the mainte- 
nance of trade union liberty. 
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They never fill the lamps until it’s dark, 
Nor split the wood until the fire’s dying; 
They breathe upon the last exhausted spark 
To hold it bright until the boy comes crying, 
“Open the door!” ... and staggers through with grins 
His arms around a heavy load of birch; 
He lets it tumble down among the tins 
Of milk for cats, then gives a backward lurch, 
Being relieved of cargo, towards the wall, 
Bumping his elbow smartly. 


“Lucky thing,” 


They tell him, “that you didn’t really fall 


And hurt yourself!” 


And then they kind of sing, 
Laying the sticks along the cooling ash, 
Hunting for coals with cheerful, little pokes; 
Some people like to call them shiftless trash, 
They’re pleasant neighbors, though, . . . untidy folks! 


—MARTHA BANNING THOMAS, 
Commonweal. 





HOUSING AND THE HOSIERY WORKERS 


FLo Pryor 
Associate Editor of “The Labor Record” 


HE significance of the new 

$1,200,000 project of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Hosiery 
Workers in Philadelphia lies as much 
in its promise to labor of government 
cooperation as in the intrinsic fea- 
tures it has developed and incorpor- 
ated. 

It is a shiningly new block of build- 
ings with wide swathes of garden 
space between, with sunlight and air 
everywhere, and with rare oppor- 
tunities for communal dwelling facili- 
ties. 

It means a new way of living, a 
new design for living, for a large 


group of workers, hitherto sentenced 
to grim and grimey brown-stone 
fronts in a section noted for poor 
housing facilities. 


More important, perhaps, it 
shows a way out for workers every- 
where. It proves the hoary conten- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor—that only through organiza- 
tion, genuine and strong, can labor 
win for itself any place in the sun. 

It signifies that, at last, the na- 
tional government has awakened to 
a realization that cooperation with 
organized labor brings benefit to 
community, state and nation. By 
that very token has labor been raised 
to a ranking with industrialists, here- 
tofore the only recipients of govern- 
ment cooperation. 

Its success will establish that 
planned housing for the masses is the 
only way out of our present housing 
morass, and that the housing must be 


“by, of and for” workers. It will 
reveal only too clearly that housing 
by speculative builders, gambling on 
guesses, will never solve the problem. 

It should prove a wedge for other 
organized groups to formulate their 
housing demands and present them 
to the government with an expecta- 
tion of the same sort of financial sup- 
port the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers obtained. 

All these implications, as impor- 
tant as they are, are submerged 
when the observer drives through 
mill-lined streets and suddenly sees 
over a hill-top, in the North East of 
the city, the massed sunny line of the 
new project. 

The first reaction is one of won- 
der at the beauty of the large blocks 
of apartments surrounded by park. 
A surface of terra cotta tile, 
gleaming with soft salmon shades, 
makes the units themselves living 
blocks of light. 

The second reaction is a fierce 
pride that organized labor, battling 
against speculative builders and an- 
tagonistic city officials, finally 
wrested this project from the soil 
despite greedy and underhanded op- 
position. 

The third reaction is a fervent 
hope that the houses mark only the 
beginning of an entire new philos- 
ophy of housing so that workers, 
toiling and living in dim and squalid 
city sections elsewhere, will build 
and own similar ventures. 
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It is true, of course, that this pro- 
ject as historical as it is, will not be 
a panacea for labor’s struggles, but 
its accomplishment marks an im- 
portant feat for labor, a mile-stone in 
labor’s progress, 

It was, fittingly enough, Project 
Number One on government files, 
the first limited dividend venture, 
and was financed by the government 
through its Public Works Adminis- 
tration and the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. It is, of 
course, the first limited dividend ven- 
ture on.government funds to be com- 
pleted. 

As Colonel Horatio B. Hackett, 
head of the Housing Division of the 
PWA summed it up at the crowded 
opening exercises of the houses, “The 
Carl Mackley Houses . . . do rep- 
resent an innovation. This project 

represents the first time the 
Federal Government has joined in a 
common effort with a group such as 
yours to create homes.” 

Still further, he declared: “It also 
represents another innovation in the 
kind of homes that are created and 
the type of community brought into 
being. This factor, coupled with the 
interest of the Federal Government 
in the project ... makes this a 
rather extraordinary event.” 

Different from German workers’ 
housing in the pre-Hitler era where 
federal money built the dwellings on 
municipal land under trade union di- 
rection, and from the Vienna Karl 
Marx Hof which was built on income 
tax funds with rents kept low at a $3 
a month per apartment average be- 
cause original cost was completely 
written off, the Carl Mackley houses 
will pay city taxes, government loan 
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of over a million dollars and an in- 
terest of 4 per cent on all invest- 
ments. 

It is the latter feature which 
brought constructive criticism from 
Miss Catherine Bauer, executive di- 
rector of the Labor Housing Con- 
ference. 

She contended that a four per cent 
interest rate was too high and de- 
manded that it be lowered one per 
cent to reduce rentals, set at a $10.50 
per room per month basis by govern- 
ment officials a few weeks back. 

+ She declared that insecurity of 
tenancy was doubled for every fifty 
cents increase over $8.50 in monthly 
rent per room. She felt, therefore, 
that the $10.50 imposed by govern- 
ment officials was therefore inherently 
precarious, and declared that $9.50 
would amply cover loans and all run- 
ning expenses. 

It is interesting to consider what 
goes into that $10.50 a room rental 
now. According to William Jeanes, 
treasurer of the Juniata Park Hous- 
ing Corporation set up by the union 
to build and manage the houses, the 
$10.50 average divides up thus: inter- 
est, 35 per cent; amortization, 10 per 
cent; taxes, 15 per cent; operation, 
40 per cent. 

These, of course, are approxima- 
tions. In each case the percentage 
would be in fractions. 

Obviously the essential part of the 
cost for each room lies in operation, 
which consumes only 40 per cent of 
the rental. Operation, already cut 
to the bone, cannot be further re- 
duced. 

The other three items—interest, 
amortization and taxes which con- 
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sume 60 per cent of the rental— 
. therefore should be pared in order to 
reduce rents. 

For one thing the interest on the 
loan might well be lowered, consid- 
ering that it accounts for a third of 
each room’s rental. Just cutting it 
from 4 to 3 per cent would bring 
the rental down 8.7 per cent. That 
would immediately reduce the rental 
by ninety cents per room, which is 
already a great saving. 

For another, taxes should be low- 
ered, which eat up 15 per cent of 
each room’s rental. Lowered assess- 
ment on the project would help, since 
it is now so inflated that the taxes are 
enormous. The amortization item, a 
tenth of the rent, also should be ap- 
preciably reduced, in order to lower 
rents. 

With reductions in these three 
items, it is apparent that an effec- 
tively low rental might be expected 
at this project, or at similar housing 
projects which will have to meet 
parallel financial problems. 

A purse which struggles with a 
minimum wage of $12 to $13 a week 
for four persons in the family, for 
example, cannot be expected to fur- 
nish the wherewithal for a $33 a 
month apartment. 

Therefore, limited dividend pro- 
jects as set up under the PWA pro- 
gram certainly cannot help the low- 
wage groups, those who obtain the 
minimum wage, and who most of 
all need housing. 

Even the hosiery workers, highly 
skilled and among the highest paid 
of labor, will find a monthly rent 
of from $33 to $47 for a four room 
apartment and $39 to $55.50 for a 
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five room apartment, stiff obliga- 
tions to meet financially. 

A preliminary survey such as that 
made by the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, under the auspices 
of experts, for a large group of mem- 
bers is an absolute essential, there- 
fore, if the dwellings are not to be 
just another gamble. Success de- 
pends on such a survey. 

The survey of the hosiery workers 
showed that mostly young couples, 
with few, if any children, were in dire 
need of decent housing. It was then 
possible to plan a community of bene- 
fit, and enjoyment, to this group. 

The survey proved the inadequacy 
of unplanned communities such as 
exist under ordinary conditions, and 
the cold figures reflected the history 
of how gambling ventures turn into 
slums ... in the depreciation in 
value of veteran unionists’ homes in 
older sections of the city. The survey 
established how much the workers 
could pay for decent housing, and 
how badly the workers needed com- 
munal facilities. 

If hosiery workers, more fortunate 
than many other groups of workers, 
are an example, then planned commu- 
nities are the answer to the housing 
needs of the masses. But planned 
communities, in isolated instances, 
like that of the hosiery workers, how- 
ever, will not serve except as a goal. 

It becomes increasingly apparent 
that planned communities must be 
built wholesale, on a wide and spread 
basis, all over the nation. And that 
can only be through direct govern- 
ment aid and cooperation with organ- 
ized groups of workers who can, co- 
operatively, voice their average needs 
and wants. Especially must the finan- 
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cial set-up be such that rentals are low 
enough to suit the purses of the un- 
skilled and very low-income groups. 
That may entail government subsidies 
as in certain European countries, or 
writing off original costs of building, 
etc. But, certainly, the problem de- 
mands a clear-cut plan on the part of 
the government and the Administra- 
tion, and the full realization that such 
a plan cannot succeed unless with gen- 
erous support and monetary aid. 

What is a planned community? A 
planned community, such as that of 
the hosiery workers, is one where a 
great number of people dwell with 
communal facilities, such as buying, 
living and social facilities incorpo- 
rated in its buildings and so set up 
that they function inexpensively and 
to the benefit of the entire group. 

In the instance of the hosiery work- 
ers, who badly needed housing, it was 
the union which instituted the survey; 
it was the union that lined up experts 
on workers’ housing and helped to 
shape the plans; it was the union 
which negotiated the loan through the 
corporation it set up; it was the union 
which lined up its workers and forti- 
fied their support; it was the union 
which infiltrated all along the line 
from contractor to building trades 
workmen an enthusiasm that has 
brought wonder and admiration; it 
was the union which carefully studied 
available land and picked the best site 
in the heart of the hosiery district; 
it was the union which researched on 
industrial trends affecting the pay- 
rolls of the future tenants of the proj- 
ect. 

Without the union’s intense and 
continued work over years, such a 
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project would be impossible. A pri- 
vate individual, with the best of inten- 
tions, could never accomplish it. 

Extracting the best features of 
modern housing developed all over 
the world, the hosiery workers’ proj- 
ect consists of four long units fronting 
on wide stretches of garden a block 
long. The units are just two rooms 
wide to insure cross-ventilation and 
face east and west, so that each apart- 
ment has sun all day long. Maxi- 
mum window space is provided, and 
kitchens are equipped with the 
latest electrical contrivances, care- 
fully tested, for the use of housewives. 
On the roof of each unit is a large 
laundry, with electric washers, dry- 
ers, wringers, ironers, etc. The rest 
of the roof is fixed for recreational 
activities. Nursery space has been 
provided in unit wings. There is an 
auditorium for social events, and an 
open-air swimming pool for summer 
use. 

The rental provides for all expen- 
ses—heat, light, and current for run- 
ning electric ranges and refrigerators. 
Apartments are in three sizes, each 
with bath: 234 rooms renting from 
$25.50 to $31.50 a month; 4 rooms 
and porch, from $33 to $47; and 5 
rooms, from $39 to $55.50. 

The first contingent of the 284 
families who will live at the project 
are already moving in as this article 
goes to press. The first unit is com- 
pleted. The other three units will be 
finished and ready for occupancy as 
soon as the final coat of paint on 
apartment walls is dry. 

A majority of the tenants will be 
hosiery workers. A group of print- 
ers from the nearby Cuneo Press will 
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also live there, as well as trade union- martyred in subsequent strikes. As 
ists from other trades who find the John W. Edelman phrased it at 
site convenient. the dedication ceremonies before a 

The houses have been named for crowded audience, at the site, “It is 
Carl Mackley, hosiery worker mar- fitting that this house be not just a 
tyred in the Aberle strike four years memorial to our martyred dead, but 
ago, and for Frank Milnor, Clement a means for making the living hap- 
Norwood, and Alberta Bachman, pier.” 


CONVENTIONS 
Name Date City 








Air Line Pilots Association October, 1935 Chicago, Ill. 
Asbestos Workers, International 
Association of Heat and Frost 


Bill Posters and Billers of America, 
International Alliance of July 8, 1935 Boston, Mass About 4 days 
Cigarmakers’ International Union 


September, 1935...| Not determined One week 


November 11, 1935.| Washington, D.C. . .| About ten days 


Sept. 2-7, 1935....| Atlanta, Ga. One week 
Engravers, Friendly Society of....| Aug. 31, 1935 Providence, R. I.....| One day 
Engravers’ Union of N. A., Inter- 
national Photo August Igth to 
24th, inclusive...| Cleveland, Ohio One week 


Glass Workers’ Union, American 
Flint July 1st, 1935 Jeannette, Pa About 10 days 
Government Employees, Ameri- 
can Federation of Sept. 9, 1935 Cincinnati, Ohio Three days 
Lathers’, International Union of 
Wood, Wire and Metal Sept. 9, 1935 Toronto, Ont., Can. .| One week 


Sept. 2-7, 1935.... i Six days 
Longshoremen’s Association, In- 
ternational July 8, 1935 Six to eight 
days 
Master Mechanics and Foremen of 
Navy Yards and Naval Sta- 
tions, Nat’! Asso. of October, 1935 Washington, D. C....| Three days 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Int’l Union of August 5, 1935....| Salt Lake City, Utah.| One week 
Potters, National Brotherhood of 
Early in July Not decided Not known 
Railway Employes of America, 
Amal. of Street and 
: Sept. 9, 1935 Detroit, Mich About 10 days 
Railway Mail Association October 21, 1935... Six days 
Sheep Shearers Union of North 
America July 15, 1935 Butte, Mont Six days 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America, Inter- 
July 15-20, 1935...| Des Moines, Iowa. . .| One week 
Teachers, American Federation of .| August, 1935 Cleveland, Ohio Four or five 
days 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men, and Helpers of America, 
International Brotherhood of. ..| September, 1935... Possibly two 
weeks. 
Typographical Union, Interna- 





September 7, 1935.| Montreal, Que., Can.| One week 














LABOR AND INTEREST 
W. F. Kemsie 


large determining factor in the 

employment problem of workers 
in the building industries. If builders 
and home makers can get an interest 
rate which they feel they can carry 
they will put up houses. 

Likewise the workman if he wants 
to put up a home for himself will 
find out how much the carrying 
charges will be. The main determin- 
ing factor in this is the interest on his 
mortgage. If it is too high he knows 
that he cannot pay it and he does not 
build. 

As a matter of fact we have found 
definitely that in the last thirty years, 
the usual rates of 5 and 6% on mort- 
gages are much too high, and beyond 
the ability of a large part of our popu- 
lation to pay. This is one of the main 
causes of the stop in private build- 
ing. Nearly every building and loan 
society in the country has ceased pay- 
ments to its subscribers because so 
many of the home owners to whom 
they have loaned cannot pay the high 
interest demanded. 

Nearly every mortgage guarantee 
company in the United States has 
failed in making good on its guaran- 
tees because the interest rates are too 
high. Millions of home owners have 
gone thru the heart rending torture 
of having their houses foreclosed on 
them because the interest rates are too 
high. To own a home at present in- 
terest rates is disastrous. Home 
building has come to a dead stop with 
consequent idleness of 50 per cent of 
the workers in the building industries. 


ae rate on mortgages is a 


Yet, in the face of this dire expe- 
rience, bankers and mortgage com- 
panies still insist in demanding impos- 
sible interest rates. Furthermore our 
government in its mortgage campaign 
is demanding the same old rates which 
are bound to give the same old re- 
sults, of trouble to the reckless home 
makers who vainly hope that they can 
pay them. 

Bankers are loaned money by the 
Government at from one to three per 
cent. Why cannot the worker secure 
money just as cheap as the already 
wealthy banker? Why this continu- 
ous favoritism? 

We wish to present in this article 
a plan by which the Government could 
put all the idle mechanics to work 
without costing a cent. 

To do this we must explain how 
mortgage money is financed. In the 
year 1903 the author was doing some 
building; and, when he wished money 
he would go to a mortgage company 
and secure a loan. This company 
sold his mortgage to private capital- 
ists. This was the old system of 
financing loans on houses. 

The author thought this method 
cumbersome and, at some length out- 
lined to an official of a title company 
a system by which it could collect a 
number of mortgages together and 
deposit them in a trust fund. The 
company could then issue bonds 
against these loans and sell the bonds 
instead of the mortgages, guarantee- 
ing to the bond holders five and one 
half per cent interest. The loans 
were kept in the trust fund to make 
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good on this guarantee. The officers 
of the company to which this plan 
was presented said they did not think 
it was workable. Nevertheless about 
a year thereafter the company issued 
these guaranteed mortgage bonds and 
they became very popular. Other 
companies followed suit until it be- 
came the common means of financing 
mortgage money and probably billions 
of dollars have been placed by this 
method. It has been some satisfac- 
tion to the author to know that he 
was the instigator of such a far reach- 
ing system, but his feelings are some- 
what subdued by the fact that his ad- 
vice to guarantee five and one half per 
cent interest on the bonds has proved 
quite disastrous; for the passage of 
time has shown that people as a class 
cannot pay such a rate and probably 
very few of the guaranteeing com- 
panies have been able to make good. 

This is only a sample of how our 
civilization has gone beyond the ca- 
pacities of our oid system of business. 
Nobody but the Government has the 
resources to guarantee anything; and, 
if the Government must guarantee, 
it should be responsible; and not con- 
tinue to trust capitalists who have 
proved so irresponsible, as shown in 
their guarantee of mortgages. 

Since the mortgage business is so 
vital to industry it should be made 
mainly the prerogative of the Govern- 
ment to manage it, and to manage it 
in such a way as to give the worker 
some chance against the money lend- 
ers. Time has proved that he most 
certainly has little chance now. Labor 
unions should make this one of the 
vital questions of legislation. To se- 
cure this help, which they so greatly 
need, they must work for it the same 
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as the veterans worked for the bonus. 
They will then get consideration just 
as surely as the veterans secured it. 
We would then propose that each lo- 
cal get up a petition worded as fol- 
lows and forward it to our leader, 
who will see that it is presented in the 
right way: 

“We the mechanic and home build- 
ers of the United States, believing 
that low interest rates on money are 
vital to our prosperity, do hereby re- 
spectfully petition our President and 
the Congress, that the Government 
shall permanently undertake to make 
direct eighty-per cent loans to us on 
the security of our homes. We fur- 
ther petition that we be given forty 
years to pay off such loans and that 
the interest plus amortization charges 
shall not exceed three per cent yearly 
for this period.” 

We would further petition that we 
ourselves shall be the practical sub- 
scribers to any issue of bonds floated 
to finance our mortgages. We would 
subscribe by accepting currency issued 
against the security of these bonds, in 
payment for our material and labor, 
the currency to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment. In order that the security 
of this currency shall be maintained, 
all interest and amortization charges 
collected can be retired as paid, to- 
gether with a proportionate amount 
of the bonds. 

In presenting this petition we would 
call attention to the advantages se- 
cured: 


1. It would so encourage building 
that it would put the most of us back 
to work. 

2. It would enable us and other 
workers to feel secure in our homes 
knowing that we could meet the new 
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interest charges where old rates have 
proved impossible. 

3. It would give a real and much 
more secure value to currency than 
the present system which is based on 
a fictitious value of metals and the 
solvency of bankers. 

4. It would save many millions of 
dollars to the Government by taking 
the mechanics off of relief. 

5. It would save the Government 
many millions of dollars which it 
would have to pay under the present 
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system of guaranteeing mortgage 
losses to private institutions. 

6. It would cost the Government 
nothing since we assume both the plac- 
ing of the loan and its payment. 


We believe cheap interest money is 
due to the workers of this country as 
much as to financial institutions. We 
believe we are entitled to a program 
which will cost the Government noth- 
ing where so much is now given out- 
right to privileged classes, entailing 
heavy taxes. 


SONG OF THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE 


Once more, Acushla, the snow-laden sea winds 
Sweep through the craggy road bleak and aloof, 
Spraying the windows of one lonesome cottage, 
Slating with crystals its shivering roof. 

Out on the turbulent lap of the ocean 

Rolling in spirals like globes of black glass, 
Weeping unheeded, unheeded forever, 

Great swelling breakers sob loud as they pass. 


Time was, Acushla, when storms held no terror; 
Standing beside you I courted no fear; 
Little the frowns of the weather disturbed me; 
Fearless my heart when I knew you were near. 
Now, when the sea winds are wailing and calling 
Outside our cottage that beacons the way, 
Fast beats my pulse as the throb of the ocean, 
Drenched is my heart with its wintery spray. 
—Sister M. Patricia, R.S.M. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
IN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN" 


CHARLES BRAGMAN 


Medical Benefits and Rehabil- 
itation 


In Germany the medical benefits for 
the first 26 weeks are provided by the 
sickness insurance fund if the worker 
is insured for sickness. All other med- 
ical needs are furnished by the asso- 
ciations which maintain convalescent 
homes and hospitals in the larger 
cities. As a general practice, special 
attention is given to injured workers 
by specialists who are maintained for 
difficult cases. It is emphasized by 
the German Government that “the in- 
jured worker should have the right to 
be supplied ‘with artificial limbs as 
well as orthopaedic and other acces- 
sories necessary to ensure the effi- 
cacity of the treatment or to attenuate 
the consequences of the injury. As 
regards the renewal of artificial limbs 
—the injured worker should pay a 
part of the expense of purchasing new 
instruments.” © The last part of this 
statement is based on the belief that 
the worker will take better care of 
them if he paid for part of the cost of 
renewal. If the worker is rehabili- 
tated for employment, compensation 
may be reduced or wiped out depend- 
ing upon relation of the old wage to 
the new one. In order to save on com- 
pensation or to minimize the perma- 
ment effect by corrective treatment, 
the associations often get cases imme- 
diately from the sick fund: the former 


* Continued from June FEepERATIONIsT. 
International Labour Conference, opus cit., 
p- 96. 


guarantees treatment and the worker 
can make no claims to sick benefit as 
long as he receives institutional treat- 
ment. Thus, the problem of re- 
habilitation has been a very important 
one in the German System.” 

First aid is not required for all fac- 
tories in Great Britain, but it is nec- 
essary in coal mines, metalliferous 
works,” quarries, blast furnaces and 
foundries. Ordinary medical bene- 
fits are provided under the adminis- 
tration of the health insurance scheme. 
Although the government professes 
that adequate medical treatment and 
rehabilitation should be rendered 
through health insurance, there has 
not been very much accomplished 
along these lines. Not very much at- 
tention has been given to retrain dis- 
abled men, since there is a lack of co- 
operation on the part of the insurance 


™ Legislative Series, 1925, Germany 4(c), sec. 
559 (ij). Under an agreement reached in April, 
1934, between sickness insurance groups and ac- 
cident associations, it was provided that the 
former would bear the cost of cash benefits and 
medical treatment for the first 45 days after the 
accident, in so far as sickness insurance legisla- 
tion permitted. From the 46th day the cost of 
benefit must be borne by the accident associa- 
tion. This agreement is subject to the approval 
of the Ministry of Labour and to the amendment 
of existing laws (Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. 50, No. 11, June 11, 1934, p. 377). 

*In 1920 the German government ordered all 
employers to include a certain per cent of disabled 
men and soldiers on their payrolls (Legislative 
Series, 1920, Germany 9). The associations have 
always emphasized the points of treatment, guid- 
ance and retraining (Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, Vol. 28, No. 8, Nov. 19, 1928, pp. 
228-9). 

“Statutory rules and orders, 1924, No. 282, 
Legislative Series, 1924, Great Britain 9. 
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companies and the employers. This 
entire part of the British compensation 
system has to be readiusted to correct 
this serious fault.*’ 


Occupational Diseases 


In the first German Act of 1884, 
no mention was made of industrial dis- 
eases although they were taken care 
of by sickness insurance. The code of 
1924 allowed for the extension of in- 
surance to diseases by the issuance of 
orders by the Federal government.™ 
In May, 1925, an order was issued 
concerning a few diseases which had 
their origin in the occupations cov- 
ered. In December, 1928, a law® 
was passed in which some twenty-two 
diseases were listed, without consider- 
ing whether or not the diseases were 
contracted as a result of an accident 
or not. Lead poisoning, phosphorus, 
mercury, arsenic, or benzol poison- 
ing were listed. From that date on, 
a disease has been considered com- 


"New York, California, Illinois and twelve 
other states place no limit on medical benefits and 
care (like Germany). The desire is to relieve 
and cure the injury. Others like Massachusetts 
limit the time of relief to 2 weeks, and to 90 days 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, or there is the money 
limit of $100 in New Jersey to $800 in West Vir- 
ginia. Others have both a time and money limit 
such as New Hampshire ($100 for 30 days), 
Colorado ($500 for 4 months), Montana ($500 for 
6 months). There is some dispute as to the posi- 
tion of the insurance companies in the American 
system. Some claim that the companies try to 
reduce compensation by giving more than is 
required by law, and other authorities claim that 
the reverse is true. 

Legislative Series, 1924, Germany 10, Sec. 547. 

© Legislative Series, 1925, Germany 3. 

© Germany had decided to legislate on diseases 
to meet convention standards (Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. 25, No. 3, Jan. 16, 1928, 
p. 50). 

Order of May 27, 1930, to protect workers in 
house painting against lead poisoning (Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, Vol. 35, No. 1, 
July 7, 1930, p. 54). 
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pensatory from the date of the acci- 
dent if it arose out of an injury: if 
it is contracted while the worker is 
on the job, the employee is paid from 
the beginning of the illness. Should 
it be feared that the disease will re- 
occur or become worse (whenever 
the industry is covered by the sickness 
insurance law) the worker may be 
given one-half benefit temporarily as 
long as he is absent from work. How- 
ever, the disability will also be paid 


in due course. 


The insurance office must be noti- 
fied of every case which is to be inves- 
tigated later by a competent physi- 
cian at the expense of the offices. 
Doctors who know of such cases are 
required to report them to the office 
or suffer a fine laid down by the medi- 
cal board. Within twenty-four hours 
a copy of the report must be filed by 
the accident association with the chief 
office in Berlin. 

In Great Britain, it is considered 
that the listed diseases“ which are 
engendered or aggravated by occupa- 
tions may be insured because the 
method of listing diseases prevents 


“ About 18 of the $1 enactments (44 states—2 
Federal Laws for government workers and har- 
bor employees—the District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico, Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska) on workmen’s 
compensation in the United States have any pro- 
vision for industrial diseases. New York, New 
Jersey, Minnesota and two others follow the 
British plan by compensating workers for occu- 
pational diseases which are on a predetermined 
list. California, the District of Columbia, Wis- 
consin, and five others have a broad base by 
including all occupational diseases. Two states 
depend upon court interpretation for the compen- 
sation of diseases and three others provide spe- 
cial rulings (Monthly Labor Reviews, Vol. 38, 
No. 6, June, 1934, pp. 1348-1363). From a gen- 
eral observation of American Laws, i believe 
that very little aid is given to workers who 
suffer from occupational diseases. 
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litigation. In the Act of 1906 six 
diseases were included in the provi- 
sions; by 1931 there were thirty-one. 
Arsenic, lead, mercury poisoning, der- 
matitis, ulceration of the skin, cata- 
racts due to exposure to molten glass, 
miner’s disease, silicosis (inhalation 
of silver dust), are all on the list. 
All diseases are listed by executive 
order of the Home Secretary, who 
has the power to install a general 
scheme applicable to all industries to 
which compensation applies and to co- 
ordinate medical arrangements. The 
person who acquires a disease applies 
for a certificate to the factory sur- 
geon of the district. Employers may 
dispute the decision of the medical 
oficer and apply for a reconsidera- 
tion to the office of the Home Sec- 
retary. However, in order for the 
employer to escape a claim, he must 
prove that the disease did not orig- 
inate while the worker was in his em- 
ployment. Since it is unjust to charge 
the present employer with the entire 
cost, the authorities may charge all 
employers in the last twelve months 
proportionally. If any employee fails 
to give the necessary information on 
past employers, he cannot collect com- 
pensation. If a worker lies about 
diseases which he may have had, the 


“24th Annual Report, opus cit. Appendix 
Great Britain 3rd Schedule. 

“For explanation of powers of Home Secre- 
tary over a medical expense fund and occupa- 
tional diseases, see Legislative Series, 1930, Gr. 
B. 7, also The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. 
49, No. 5, May, 1931, p. 205; Vol. 52, No. 9, 
Sept., 1934, p. 341 and No. 10, Nov. 1934, p. 426. 

For a discussion of medical inspection in 
factories and the operation of the law, see the 
article by Sir Thomas Legge in International 
Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series F 
(Industrial Hygiene), No. 10 (“The Medical In- 
spection of Labour,” Geneva, 1926), pp. 21-30. 
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authorities can debar him from com- 
pensation. 


Disputes and Settlements 


Ordinarily disputes in Germany are 
referred to a joint council of two 
workers, two employers, and an im- 
partial state chairman. Appeals may 
be carried to two units of the accident 
insurance section of the National So- 
cial Insurance Office. One through 
public and oral hearings adjudicates 
disputes on insurance benefits. The 
other reaches decisions on the basis 
of written documents. A central 
council of the National Social Insur- 
ance Office is the chief authority to 
ensure uniformity of decisions of 
these two chambers. All costs of 
litigation and appeal are borne by the 
government. In cases of occupa- 
tional diseases, appeals may be made 
whenever there may be a question of 
origin or cause. Decisions are made 
by a special board, consisting of two 
representatives of the workers, two of 
the employer, a physician, and a per- 
manent chairman appointed by the 
Ministry of Labor. All parties are 
bound by the decision of this board, 
although further appeal may be 
made to the chief insurance council. 

In Great Britain, the registrar of 
the County Court must receive a mem- 
orandum of any agreement or settle- 
ment by direct negotiations of the 
parties concerned. This procedure 
places it in the same category as a 
liability judgment. The registrar may 
ask the County Judge to adjudicate 
cases in which the sum contained is 
inadequate. 

Settlements for a lump sum are not 
enforceable at law unless the parties 
register the agreement. However, a 
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barrier exists which limits the effi- 
ciency of this method. Small cases 
are settled for very meagre sums: 
compensation is often less than that 
to which the worker is entitled or 
payment is stopped if the company 
thinks that the employee is in a posi- 
tion to return to work. Laborers are 
permitted to sign away their rights 
in many instances since the Judge and 
registrar, who have so much work to 
do, depend upon reports of the com- 


pany doctor in these registered agree- | 


ments. 

In order to avoid criticism, judges 
appoint medical referees to decide the 
fitness of a workman at the request 
of the registrar, worker or employer 
or to act as assessors with the judges. 
Joint tribunals have also existed in a 
few places, such as the Durham Col- 
leries, to prevent any miscarriage of 
justice. These tribunals of employees 
and employers reach quick decisions 
—but there are very few of this type 
in existence. 

The county judge acts in most 
cases. Through this means there is 
much formality, delay, expense, and 
lack of uniformity in practice. To 
add to the dilemma, either party can 
appeal the judge’s decision to the 
Court of Appeals, the Court of Ses- 
sions, or the House of Lords (in the 
same order) on any point or disputa- 
tion of evidence. This entire pro- 
cedure results in increased costs, un- 
just settlements, underpayments, and 
deducts from the benefits in the long 
run. 

Prevention of Accidents 


Prevention in Germany rests di- 
rectly with the associations. The in- 
surance groups rate each firm accord- 
ing to the hazards within the plant 


and suggest improvements to reduce 
them; as a result the employer has a 
chance to lower his premium charges. 
Later the associations often make 
these suggestions mandatory. These 
organizations provide for research 
and field work, and give courses in 
accident prevention.* Some associa- 
tions keep a doctor in attendance to 
examine employees’ fitness for posi- 
tions, while others have regulations, 
private lockers, washbasins, towels, 
toothbrushes, and clinics. Factories 
must display all rules of the asso- 
ciations and workers are obliged to 
report all dangers or become sub- 
ject to a possible fine. Every firm 
is expected to maintain first aid de- 
partments to treat workers. As a 
result of these safety device cam-. 
paigns,® the money saved goes into 
research and the training of an effi- 
cient inspectorate in the principles of 
industrial safety and hygiene.” 


“ Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 31, 
No. 1, July 1, 1929, p. 34. Courses were given by 
the Industrial Hygiene Association in industrial 
psychology, physiology, and fatigue. The asso- 
ciation had built up a system of research in 
accident prevention and industrial hygiene. 
(Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 28, 
No. 8, Nov. 19, 1928, pp. 228-9). 

“Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 25, 
No. 10, March 5, 1928, p. 334. See the account 
of the exhibition for accident prevention held in 
Berlin, and the Accident Prevention Week. The 
work of the Industrial Hygiene Association has 
been outstanding. The relative stability of costs 
up to the period of depression was attributed to 
the preventative methods used by the association 
(Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 9, No. 
12, March 25, 1929, p. 374). 

* German trade unions in 1928 proposed that 
factory inspections should be taken over by the 
Federal government and states. The unions be- 
lieved that the Associations should not deal with 
safety and inspection and that there should be a 
new form of administration (Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. 26, No. 7, May 14, 1928, 
p. 216). Employers were opposed to the exten- 
sion of accident supervision to the Federal au- 
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In Great Britain, the insured is 
required to take reasonable care 
and precaution to prevent accidents. 
Whenever a manufacturer omits the 
recommendation of an_ inspector 
(prevention comes under the juris- 
diction of the factory inspectorate, 
and a highly efficient and well-trained 
corps of inspectors enforce the pro- 
visions of the Factory code) the in- 
suring company is relieved of its 
liability. The latter uses reduced 
premiums as inducements to employ- 
ers to use preventative methods and 
safety devices. In order to enforce 
laws for the prevention of accidents, 
the authorities often fine employers 
or even close factories which disobey 
the law. 

The work of prevention is often 
undertaken by trade associations in 
Great Britain.** Exhibitions have 
been held to promote the principle of 
safety in industry. Similar to Ger- 





thorities. The government was of the same opin- 
ion, and did not take any action. (Industrial and 
Labor Information, Vol. 28, No. 6, Nov. 5, 1928, 
p. 163). However, the insured (under a recent 
ruling) may participate in measures for acci- 
dent prevention. Special bodies of employers 
and employees were to oversee methods of pre- 
vention and safety. The factory inspectorate 
was to serve as intermediary between the two 
groups (Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. 41, No. 1, Jan. 4, 1932, p. 16), and Legisla- 
tive Series, 1931, Ger. 9, ch. 2). 

“Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 24, 
No. 8, Nov. 21, 1927, p. 232. The quarterly 
meeting of the National Council of British Pot- 
tery Industries, on the removal and prevention 
of dust, or the work of the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil of the British Flour Milling Industry on der- 
matitis prevention (Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, Vol. 25, No. 13, March 26, 1928, p. 431, 
and Vol. 28, No. 9, Nov. 26, 1928, pp. 280-1). 

“Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 25, 
No. 3, January 16, 1928, p. 67. The Safety 
Museum of London is somewhat similar to 
the museum in New York City conducted under 
the auspices of the New York State Labor 
Department. See also The Ministry of Labour 
Gaxette, Vol. 41, No. 7, July, 1933, p. 239. 
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man experience, accident prevention 
weeks were held by employers and 
found to be very useful. The work 
of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board has been outstanding in the 
field of accident prevention in Great 
Britain. 

As a whole the German system of 
compensation and accident preven- 
tion is bound up in a closely knit unit. 
It has offered greater economic se- 
curity to a worker (in spite of the 
recent effects of the depression on the 
hard hit German industries). The 
insurance companies and employers 
of Great Britain have, in the past, 
prevented any well balanced scheme 
from functioning properly: on the 
other hand, the co-operation of the 
employers in Germany accounts for 
the pre-depression success of their 
system, even though the management 


* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 30, 
No. 5, April 29, 1929, p. 121. 

"The Ministry of Labour Gazette (H. M. 
Stationery Office, London), Vol. XLI, No. 2, Feb. 
1933, p. 48. In an examination of 249 colliery 
undertakings that failed, there were 20 cases 
where the workers had lost any chance of getting 
compensation, 8 cases where there was a pos- 
sibility of a loss, and temporary deprivation of 
compensation by workers who must depend upon 
the realization from the sale of assets. Even 
then, the latter cannot be sure of obtaining full 
rewards. In the 20 instances there was a loss 
of 1,500 claims amounting to £150,000. A later 
inquiry of 280 colliery undertakings revealed 
that workers in 28 of them suffered permanent 
loss, and those in 11 others faced the possibility 
of such loss (The Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
Vol. 52, No. 2, Feb., 1934, p. 47). The General 
Council of the British Trades Union Congress 
was instructed to obtain compulsory insurance 
of agricultural employees under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act since injured farm workers 
suffered distress as a result of employers’ bank- 
ruptcies (Industrial Labor Information, Vol. 48, 
No. 1, Oct. 2, 1933, p. 27. In the United States 
similar conditions exist (see Proceedings of the 
National Conference for Labor Legislation, 
Washington, Feb. 14-15, 1934, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bull. No. 583, p. 9). 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


rested in the hands of the em- 
ployers." Strict state supervision in 
Germany has kept the employer 
groups in line. There is, on the other 
hand, great need for reform in Great 
Britain.” 

After this analysis, one can see 
that many of the principles of Amer- 
ican theory and practice in workmen’s 
compensation which have been taken 


™ Downey, E. H., opus cit., p. 106. The author 
accounts for the success of the German plan. 

" Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 28, 
No. 7, Nov. 12, 1928, pp. 209-11. The Trades 
Union Congress in September, 1928, proposed 
that the British government appoint a State 
Board to administer compensation insurance and 
to make insurance compulsory with a state fund. 
They suggested: 1. To raise the rates of contri- 
bution. 2. To provide for special medical 
treatment outside of the scope of health insurance. 
3. To raise the limits for eligibility of non- 
manual workers to £500. 4. Burial benefits 
£20. Widows’ pensions, 30 shillings weekly. 
Each child under 16, 10 shillings weekly. Or- 
phans under 16, 15 shillings weekly. 5. To abol- 
ish lump compensation. 6. To pay 75 per cent of 
wages and a limit of £3 per week maximum for 
total incapacitation. 7. A scheme of local boards 
to hear all claims, with appeals to local commit- 
tees of workers and employers and final appeals 
to the state board. 
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over from Great Britain need correc- 
tion. This overhauling of American 
methods is necessary to render the 
American worker the full protection 
that he deserves.” 


™ Bull. No. 583, opus cit., p. 76. The following 
are some of the recommendations made by a 
national committee on workmen’s compensation 
in the United States in 1934: 1. (a) State insur- 
ance, exclusive or competitive. (b) As a second 
choice, private insurance carriers. (c) Severe 
penalties for employers not complying with in- 
surance requirements. 2. Insurance should cover 
all industries and employees including state and 
municipal—but excluding agricuiture and do- 
mestic service. 3. Define injuries to include oc- 
cupational disease and to use blanket coverage 
for diseases instead of schedules. 4. Waiting 
period—three to seven days. 5. Unlimited medi- 
cal and hospital service without cost to injured 
worker. The worker can choose a doctor from 
a panel. 6. Benefits—at least 6634 per cent of 
wages. Death benefit to widow—35 per cent 
plus additional amounts for each child, the total 
not to be above the percentage for permanent 
total disability. Benefits to widow for life, or in 
case of remarriage, two years; children, to 18 
years, or thereafter if incapacitated. 7. Perma- 
nent total disability; benefits for life. Tempo- 
rary total disability: benefits during disability. 
Permanent partial disability: a percentage of per- 
manent total in addition to payments during the 
healing period. 8. Provisions for compensation 
and rehabilitation in second injury cases. 9. 
Reporting of all accidents compulsory. 


A meeting of the Executive Council will be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., at the Ambassador Hotel, beginning August 5, 
1935, and remain in session until the business before it is 


completed. 





THE WORKER’S EQUITY IN HIS JOB 


ELIZABETH PASCHAL * 


The American Situation 


In this country the collective bar- 
gain has only recently become of much 
importance. A few strong unions 
have bargained with employers for a 
long time, but legal support of such 
bargains has been a development 
largely of the last fifteen years. Be- 
fore that time, enforcement of agree- 
ments depended on the economic 
power of the parties thereto and their 
good faith with one another, and the 
agreements were often unstable. The 
slowness of the courts in giving legal 
effect to collective bargains was a re- 
sult of the ambiguous nature of such 
bargains which did not appear clearly 
as contracts of the members, yet 
seemed to some courts to be more 
than usage. Our law of collective 
agreements has been developed by the 
courts, not by statute as in France or 
Germany. The courts are now giving 
them sanction. “At least in the ab- 
sence of a clear intention that these 
relatively formal agreements shall be 
without legal consequences they come 
to be regarded, like contracts, as 
legally binding on the parties, unless 
like other prima facie contracts, they 
are defective because of incapacity of 
a party to contract, want of consid- 
eration, monopolistic effect, or the 
like.” ** 

The usual view of collective agree- 
ments until recently is expressed by the 


*Continued from April AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 

"Rice, W. G., Jr. “Collective Labor Agree- 
ments in American Law.” 44 Harvard Law 
Rev. 574 (1931). 


court in Hudson v. Cincinnati, New 
Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway 
Co.* The plaintiff, an engineman 
discharged for an infraction of the 
company rules, sued for breach of an 
agreement the company had with the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers which contained a provision for 
a hearing on discharge and reinstate- 
ment if the cause was not just. The 
court ruled that the plaintiff had no 
contract with the company. Although 
the collective agreement was for two 
years no engineman was bound to 
work for two years, therefore the 
company could not be bound to retain 
one of them in its employ for two 
years. The plaintiff's claim that the 
union officers were his agents in mak- 
ing the contract cannot be inferred 
from his being a member of the union. 
Trade unions are social, not com- 
mercial in purpose, the court said. 


“Permanent improved labor condi- 
tions, not temporary contractual rela- 
tions between individuals and employ- 
ers, are the commendable objects with 
which they are engrossed. . . . Con- 
tracts between an individual member 
of a union and an employer for per- 
sonal service being merely incidental 
to the broad purposes of the union, 
its agents, in acting for the union, in 
no way bind the individual members 
thereof.” 


The court found that the contract was 
one only between the union and the 
employer. Individuals during the du- 
ration of that agreement made their 


352 Ky. 711; 154 S. W. 47 (1913). 
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separate contracts in reference to it 
as a “usage’”’ of the trade, but, since it 
did not fix a term of service for any- 
one, the plaintiff was employed at will 
and the employer could discharge him 
at any time. When he was discharged 
his rights to the consideration of the 
company were ended. Commons and 
Andrews, in commenting on this de- 
cision, said :** 


“There are a large number of re- 
cent cases which, contrary to this 
decision, treat trade agreements as 
being contracts; but the view herein 
ee seems to state the better 
rule. Even where trade agreements 


are treated as contracts it is but seldom 
that either side can effectively enforce 
such agreements through legal action.” 


The “usage” theory of collective 
agreement is carried to surprising 
lengths in United States Daily Pub- 
lishing Corporation v. Nichols.* In 
this case the collective agreement and 
established custom between a local of 
the International Typographical and 
the Publishers’ Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were held to estab- 
lish a usage which was binding on an 
independent publisher who employed 
union men in the District of Columbia 
even in the absence of any agreement 
between him and his employees or the 
local union. The court said: 


“We have not only a custom so old, 
notorious, definite and uniform as to 
be binding on those within its purview, 
but one admittedly known to plaintiff 
in error, with reference to which plain- 
tiff in error contracted. . . . Under 
the clearly disclosed facts Seger 
the customary procedure by whic 


™“ Principles of Labor Legislation. 1917 ed. 
127, note 2. 
32 Fed. (2d) 834 (1929). 


amount of wages was adjusted pe- 
riodically between the union and pub- 
lishers) , Nichols had a right to assume 
that he would receive the difference 
between the amount that was paid 
perce and temporarily’ and 
the amount of the new award, if the 
award exceeded the old. 

“The eepeing, custom by which 
union wages are fixed is reasonable, 
and calculated, as the record discloses, 
to make strikes and business interrup- 
tions unnecessary.” 


In this case the usage or custom was 
held to rule the defendant because he 
had knowledge of it when he hired 
union men, although he did not treat 
with the union. Professor Rice,** in 
pointing out the anomalous situation 
queries, “If, in this particular reset- 
tlement of the wage scale, there had 
been a reduction, is there any theory 
now recognized by which the court 
could have held this defendant entitled 
to recover from the union with which 
he had never dealt?” If not, we 
would have the curious situation of a 
custom binding on one party in the 
employment relation and not on the 
other. This case is unique in its ex- 
tension of the force of a collective 
agreement in this country. It ap- 
proaches the German practice of ex- 
tending an agreement over persons in 
the same trade and area not parties to 
it, but of course does not go so far, 
since the court makes clear that the 
reason for the extension in this case 
is that the custom was of such long 
standing and so generally known as 
to leave no doubt that it was being 
applied. 

If a collective agreement is not 
treated simply as custom or usage with 


"44 Harv. Law Rev. 590. 
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reference to which individual con- 
tracts are made, the courts must find 
some theory under which they are ex- 
tended from being only collective to 
being individual contracts if the indi- 
vidual is to be able to enforce rights 
created for him. under them. The 
theory of agency has been used in 
some, but not many cases. A few 
courts have spoken as if collective 
agreements were beneficiary contracts. 
“In the reported cases the question of 
how far a third party theory could be 
used against one not a party to the col- 
lective agreement is not raised.” * 
There is no theory of “third party 
obligationary” to make individual em- 
ployers liable to their employees for 
what their association agreed to. 


“Yet the third party beneficiary 
theory, in contrast to those consid- 
ered, affords recovery to a workman 
when he has performed labor in igno- 
rance of the existence of a collective 
agreement advantageous to him. For 
a usage requires his knowledge; while 
a usage or custom or an agency is re- 
jected by contracting on other express 
terms.” ** 


No highest court has made use of the 
third party beneficiary theory. 

Many cases in recent years have 
indicated a tendency to regard collec- 
tive agreements as contracts of the 
associations and to hold that rights 
and duties of the members arise di- 
rectly therefrom. In Schlesinger v. 
Quinto® the union was granted an 
injunction restraining the Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers from abro- 
gating an agreement respecting wages 
and hours. The court treated the 


* Tbid., 595. 
* Tbid., 596. 
317 Misc. 735; 194 N. Y. Supp. gor (1922). 


agreement as a contract under which 
both parties had rights which they 
could enforce. New York courts 
have consistently considered collective 
agreements contracts. The Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts like- 
wise called a collective agreement a 
contract in Lovely v. Gill * and upheld 
such agreement for a closed shop. 
A federal court ruled similarly in 
Nederlandsch Amerikaansche Steem- 
vaart Maatschappy v. Stevedores’ 
and Longshoremen’s Benevolent So- 
ciety." In this case there was a pref- 
erential union shop agreement with 
wages set for three years. Some of 
the union men refused to work at the 
wages set and the union, while urging 
them to return to their jobs, allowed 
the company to hire non-union men. 
The loading was held up and the plain- 
tiff sued the union for his demurrage 
charges. The defendant union, to 
avoid that responsibility, urged that 
there was no contract since the plain- 
tiff was not bound to send ships to New 
Orleans for loading nor the union to 
furnish any labor. The court held 
that a reasonable construction of the 
agreement proved it a contract, since 
all ships which made that port were 
obliged to use union men when avail- 
able under the terms set and the de- 
fendants had an obligation to supply 
union labor under the same terms. 
Although it was here the union, not 
the employer, that wished to avoid 
liability under the agreement, it was 
obliged to accept the duties correlative 
to the rights it acquired in making the 
contract. Its greater security in its 
own rights are gained at the expense 
of some limitation on its former irre- 


“245 Mass. 577; 140 N. E. 285 (1923). 
“265 Fed. 397 (1920). 
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sponsibility. That must be expected. 

The collective agreement, legally 
recognized, is a device through which 
the worker may acquire an equity in 
his job. The seniority rights already 
discussed are an _ illustration. In 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Rail- 
way Co. v. Sideboard * the company 
was defending its reduction of the 
plaintiff’s pay from that of brakeman 
to that of porter and his subsequent 
discharge after he had refused to 
accept the lower pay checks. Under 
an agreement between the company 
and the union rates of pay for certain 
classes of work were specified. The 
company paid the plaintiff the lower 
rate only because he was colored and 
could not belong to the union with 
which it had the agreement. The 
court, in upholding the plaintiff’s right 
to the higher pay for the time during 
which he did not accept the checks, 
said: 


“Although only a few years ago the 
courts were holding that an individual 
member of a labor union could not 
maintain an action for the breach of 
an agreement between an employer 
and the union of which the plaintiff 
was a member in respect to wages and 
other rights fixed in the contract, these 
rulings lave been left in the rear in 
the advancement of the law on this 
general subject, and the holdings now 
are that these agreements are pri- 
marily for the individual benefit of the 
members of the union and may be en- 
forced directly by the individual.” 


A third party may sue on a contract 
to which he was not party if he was 
included by name or class among those 
obviously intended to be covered by 





“161 Miss. 4; 133, So. 669 (1931). 


it and if the promisee has a substantial 
interest in his welfare. Protection of 
the standards of its members gives 
the union such an interest in the pay- 
ment the plaintiff received for brake- 
man’s work and therefore he might 
sue under the union’s contract with 
the company. 

Employment at will becomes more 
secure under limitations set in collec- 
tive agreements. Johnson v. Ameri- 
can Railway Express Co.“ upholds 
the validity of such limitations. In 
defiance of a rule in its agreement with 
the American Federation of Express 
Workers the company dismissed one 
of its members without giving him the 
opportunity to be represented at an 
investigation of his alleged offense 
with a view to reinstatement if he 
should be found not at fault. The 
court stressed the fact that though the 
plaintiff had been employed for an in- 
definite term, he had a right to the 
advantage of a contract made between 
the company and his union which lim- 
ited the rights of the employer to 
discharge at will. It said: 


“No legal objection to the legality 
or validity of such an agreement has 
been urged by the employer or has 
occurred to the court. . . . It must be 
assumed that it was known to the em- 
ployees and was an inducement to 
them to enter or continue in the serv- 
ice. . . . Asa matter of public policy, 
to ensure a friendly spirit of capital 
and labor, which in these days is se- 
verely strained, it should be sus- 
tained.” 

Curiously enough, in view of the 
European attitude toward collective 
agreements which specify closed 
shops, American courts have fre- 





“153 S. C. 19; 161 S. E. 473 (1931). 
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quently sustained such agreements. 
A recent case, Harper v. Local No. 
520, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers,“ upheld an 
agreement binding a number of the 
electrical contractors of Austin, 
Texas, to hire only union men at 
specified rates. The union got an in- 
junction restraining Harper from vio- 
lating his agreement by discharging 
union men and hiring non-union men 
at lower wages. The court held that 
the agreement constituted a valid 
contract, the union’s obligation to sup- 
port no strikes during the period of 
the agreement being consideration for 
the employers’ promise. It was a 
contract protectable by equity action 
because it was not a contract for per- 
sonal services, no particular men be- 
ing bound to work or to be hired. 
The contract was not against public 
policy by being monopolistic because 
there were other employers in Austin 
not party to it. The court said, “It 
is quite generally held that contracts 
\ providing for the employment of only 
members of a particular union are not 
on that account alone invalid and un- 
enforceable.” 

Through the change in legal atti- 
tude toward collective agreements 
there are two safeguards of the job 
now possible by the use of this method. 
The union may establish an equity for 
union men as against non-union men 
by a closed shop agreement provided 
it is not so extensive as to be illegal for 
monopoly. Thus a group, though not 
an individual equity, is created for 
union men by the contract. Or it may 
establish some individual equity by 
an agreement which limits the em- 
ployer’s right to discharge except for 


“48 S. W. (2d) 1033 (1932). 
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fault and after reasonable investiga- 
tion. The limitations so far set are 
chiefly procedural. The individual 
can take legal action to protect the 
right so created for him by collective 
agreement. He has acquired a recog- 
nized equity in his job. He could, of 
course, contract individually for the 
same advantages, but the average 
worker is less likely to be able to get 
them by individual contract because 
of his inferior economic strength, and 
under contract requirements he is un- 
likely to get any restriction of the em- 
ployer’s rights to discharge at will 
without a corresponding diminution 
of his own freedom to quit at will. 
This kind of bargain may be made 
and upheld in a collective agreement 
which offers consideration of some 
other nature. The collective agree- 
ment, as Professor Rice says, is more 
than a “gentleman’s agreement,’’ al- 
though in some respects it is unlike 
a true contract.** ‘The American 
law, as it now stands, tends to develop 
the collective agreement into some- 
thing more than a custom and yet 
something different from a contract, 
for the breach of which damages is 
the normal remedy.” 

Whether the collective agreement 
will acquire in this country the nor- 
mative character it has in some Euro- 
pean countries is not yet sure. We 
may need to develop a new legal 
category for it different from custom 
or contract, Professor Rice thinks.** 


“No social interest disfavors the 
giving of legal effect to the intention 
of the parties to establish a structure 
of employment relations which will 
govern the course of dealings not be- 


“44 Harv. Law Rev. 604. 
“ Ibid., 607. 
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tween particular known individuals 
but between indefinite persons engaged 
in an industry. For us, the old law of 
master and servant is as obsolete as 
the law of baron and feme. Dictator- 
ship of the employer, unsuited to a 
democratic society, was challenged by 
the workers, who felt themselves com- 
petitors with their employers for the 
gains of enlarging industrial opera- 
tions. Yet efficiency, measuring an in- 
dustry’s usefulness to the consumer of 
its products, and the happiness of all 
who give their working lives to it, re- 
quire cordial collaboration between 
these groups. In this situation, the 
law should favor the creation and 
maintenance of joint machinery to give 
continuous protection to a relationship 
which experience has shown is in con- 
stant danger of interruption by strike 
or lockout or of demoralization by 
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oppression of one or the other of the 
groups. We need clearer standards of 
public policy in the employment rela- 
tion and perhaps a special govern- 
mental agency to assure fairness of 
methods of competition between em- 
ploying and employed, to prevent 
oppression of either p by the 
other, or of outsiders by both. But 
such standards can be reached only by 
the cooperative action of the groups 
most vitally affected, one form of 
which is the collective agreement, 
whose attainment of legal majority 
is now unquestionable.” 


Application of the provision for col- 
lective bargaining in the Industrial 
Recovery Act was intended to make 
such agreements normative at least 
for the period of the experiment. 


THE POOL OF CONTRITION 


Seldom a misted star 
Or mirrored hope appears 
Where these crepuscular 
Thorn-bordered waters are 
Whose taste is tears. 


But he will rise up strong 

Who drinks of this dark well, 
Though he be harried long 
By an invidious throng 

From deepest hell. 


—C.uiFrorp J. LAusE. 








LABOR IN ALL LANDS 


Pan America 


April-May, 1935—Argentina—A workers’ education program has been initiated to ac- 
quaint workingmen with the provisions of labor laws. Woodworkers’ are on strike for a 
forty hour week and the right to organize. A movement of unification of all labor organi- 
zations is under way under the sponsorship of the Confederacion General del Trabajo de 
la Republica Argentina which groups 250,000 workers. 

May, 1935—Brazil—Laws for workmen’s compensation, regulation of unions, creation of 
arbitration and conciliation commissions, eight hour day, regulation of women and child 
labor, establishment of retirement and pension funds for public utilities workers have been 
enacted in Brazil under the revolutionary government. 

June, 1935—Bolivia-Paraguay—Hostilities in the Chaco region between Bolivia and 
Paraguay which existed for three years ceased on June 14. Cessation of fighting was 
celebrated joyfully by the people of both countries. 

June, 1935—Chile—The Ministry of Land and Colonization of Chile is seriously con- 
sidering the migration of Austrians to the territory of Aysen in Chile. Chile’s population 
has increased very slowly in the past few years. Immigration laws prohibit entry to 
Orientals, Negroes, gypsies, members of nomadic races, unemployed or fortune hunters, 
Foreigners who have lived in Chile ten years or are married to Chilean women technically 
become Chilean citizens. 

May-June, 1935—Cuba—Charges of oppression and persecution of railroad workers by 
the Consolidated Railroad Company have been made to the Pan American Federation of 
Labor. Workers’ claim company is trying to destroy labor organizations. A decree 

‘from the Department of Labor of Cuba provides that workers can not be forced to join 
unions, that employers are free to employ non-union and union men and that any refusal 
on the part of union members to work with non-union workers would constitute a violation 
of law. The Constitution of 1901 which had been suspended since the last revolutionary 
outbreak of March 11 was restored on June 1st with the following modifications: grants the 
vote to women, provides that Cuban women married to foreigners shall retain their citizen- 
ship and reduces age limits for Presidents, Senators and Representatives. 

May-June, 1935—Mexico—The Mexican Federation of Labor (C.R.O.M.) celebrated its 
seventeenth anniversary on May 12. A conference between representatives of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor, American Federation of Labor and Pan American Federation of Labor 
has been planned for Washington the latter part of June. Mexican papermakers strike 
was settled. Employers agreed to pay the sum of 25,000 pesos with five day salaries to 
strikers in order to cover expenses of strike and to pay a straight salary to workers regard- 
less of holidays and days of rest. 

May-June, 1935—Puerto Rico—Puerto Rican Legislature passed a resolution asking for 
Statehood. A bill was introduced in Congress embodying the resolution and hearings are 
being held on the bill by the House Committee on Insular Affairs. The P.R.E.R.A., a 
relief set-up has been discontinued. President Roosevelt in an Executive Order of May 
29 established the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration which will be in charge of 
emergency work in the Island. Puerto Rican workingmen are eagerly awaiting this new 


administration. 
Canada 


April-May-June, 1935—An industrial law research council has been formed under 
the auspices of the Workers’ Educational Association and in cooperation with the 
Toronto District Labor Council and the Faculty of Law of the University of Toronto. A 
law limiting hours of labor in certain industrial undertakings has been passed by the Nova 
Scotia Legislature. A board will be appointed with power to fix hours of labor in the 
different industries to be affected. Parliament adopted bill No. 41 for the relief of the 
unemployed. A recent survey among school graduates shows that less than ten per cent 
of the students were able to find permanent employment. Report of the Royal Commission 
on price spreads presented to the Canadian Parliament proposes: A uniform 44 hour week, 
more rigidly enforced minimum wage laws, the extension of collective bargaining between 
employers and employees and the encouragement of trade unions. 
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April 17, 1935—An advisory Economic Council authorized for Canada is composed of 
the Prime Minister and fifteen members appointed by the Governor General. 


Europe 
April 29, 1935—Czechoslovakia—Collective agreements were extended until April 30, 


1936. 

May 15, 1935—France—Two thousand seamen in Normandie and three other French 
ships struck against delay in installing service regulations which had been the subject of 
negotiations for one and a half years. 

June 9, 1935—Germany—The funeral of Fritz Huseman, former president of the Ger- 
man Mine Workers Federation was the occasion for an enormous public demonstration 
of the part of oppressed German labor. Eight former officials of the German Mine Workers 
Federation were arrested, accused of having communicated the date and hour of the funeral 
to many of the slain leader’s friends. 

May-June, 1935—Great Britain—The Ministry of Health has set up a new committee to 
survey diets and prices of foodstuffs of the nation. Sir John Orr, a member of the new 
committee has publicly declared that there are 10,000,000 people living on or below starva- 
tion level. The number of registered unemployed according to a Report issued by the 
Ministry of Labour in June was 2,044.752. The Government of India Bill backed by the 
British Government passed the House of Commons. The Labour Party was opposed to 
the bill. The Labour view had been consistently that the settlement of the Indian problem 
could only be reached through a consultation with the Indian people. It is the firm belief 
of the Labour party that India should have equal rights with the rest of the Dominions of 
the Empire and that its people should have the right to shape a constitution for their own 
government. 

May 25, 1935—York—Annual conference of Trade Councils under auspices of Trade 
Union Congress was inaugurated. Trade Union Congress issued Cotton: T.U.C. plan of 
Socialization. General Council of T. U. C. at its monthly meeting May 15, considered the 
position of seasonal workers under Unemployment Insurance, suggesting to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee that the matter be dealt with in the principle of avail- 
ability of work. The Council declared for adequate maintenance of the unempoyed. 

May, 1935—Spain—Mr. Schevenels, the Secretary General of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions after a recent visit to Spain reported in part: “There are still about 
40,000 workers in the prisons of Spain, most of them members of the Spanish National 
Trade Union Center. ... In the province of Asturias alone there are 23,000 workers 
in prison. ... Unemployment is very great. ... The nobility, the great land owners, 
the civil and military authorities exert a limitless terror over the rural population. In 
many places the trade unions were forced to give up their work .. .” 

June, 1935—Sweden—Mr. H. A. N. Bluett, Commercial Secretary to the British Legation 
at Stockholm in his “Report on Economic Conditions in Sweden” states that after four 
years of economic crisis and after the Social-Democratic Government had, in 1933, resorted 
to the unorthodox method of borrowing for public works the tide has turned and in the 
Estimates for 1935-36 the Minister of Finance Mr. Wigforss has been able to balance the 
Budget without financing expenditure on public relief work by loans and without introduc- 
ing any new or increased taxes. Mr. Bluett also states that during 1934 some 78,659 
workers have been re-absorbed by industry and trade, while the latest report available to 
him showed an unemployment figure of 92,881. Three months later this figure had been 
reduced to 90,754, which corresponds to an average unemployment of 18.8 per cent as 
against 3r per cent towards the end of 1932 when the Social Democratic government had 
just taken office. 

April 13-18, 1935—U. S. S. R.—Central Railway Workers Union holds conference in 
Moscow to discuss accident prevention. 


Africa 
May 15, 1935—South Africa—Minimum wage bill proposed for certain classes of work. 


International Labour Office 


May 31, 1935—Geneva—The Governing Board of the International Labor Office met. 
President Green designated D. W. Tracy to represent him at this meeting. 
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June 4, 1935—The roth International Labour Conference assembled. United States is 
officially represented for the first time. The delegation consists of Grace Abbott, Walton 
Hale Hamilton, representing the Government. Henry S. Dennison, representing em- 
ployers and D. W. Tracy, President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
representing Labor. A principle of the 40 hour week was incorporated in a blanket con- 
vention which must be supplemented by coworkers to make it effective in separate industries. 

The proposal was later adopted by a vote of 79 to 30. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


May 20, 1935—Executives of the International Federation of Trade Unions met in 
offices of the Danish National Trade Union Centre with Jouhaux presiding. Meeting to 
prepare for General Council Meeting. Present were G. Hicks for Great Britain; H. 
Jacobsen, Denmark; C. Mertens, Belgium; J. Schorsch, Austria; W. Schevenels, General 
Secretary and G. Stolz, Assistant Secretary. This meeting considered reports of trade 
union progress in fascist countries; the amalgamation of three International Trade Sec- 
retariats of Factory, Pottery and Glass Workers; accepted the application for recognition 
of Dantzig trade unions as a National Centre. 

May 21-24, 1935—General Council meeting May 21-24 at the Peoples’ House, Copen- 
hagen, dealt with workers’ education; coordination of I. F. T. U. and its activities; fight 
against Fascism; report on International Labour Conference; fight against war and for 
disarmament. The following national centers were represented: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, Holland, Luxemburg, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The following International Trade Secretariats were represented: Book- 
binders, Building and Woodworkers, Civil Servants, Clothing Workers, Diamond Workers, 
Employees, Enginemen and Stokers, Factory Workers, Food and Drink Workers, Hair- 
dressers, Hatters, Leather Workers, Miners, Painters, Pottery Workers, Public Services, 
Teachers, Textile Workers, Tobacco Workers, Transport Workers and Typographers. 

June 2—Geneva—Policy meeting of Executive of International Federation of Trade 
Unions and workers’ delegates and technical advisers from Argentina, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Holand, Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, 
Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. 

Conference reaffirmed opposition to Fascist labor delegates. Also protested against 
refusal of Spanish Government to nominate workers’ delegates. The conference favored 
the immediate application of the 40 hour principle in textiles, graphic and chemical 
industries and asked that action be taken on these industries in the 1936 conference. Certain 
delegates were requested to ask Conference to include agricultural members under social 
legislation. The conference was united on labor measures in the agenda, 





IMPORTANT LABOR BILLS 


N. R. A. 


On June 13th, the Senate passed the N. R. A. Resolution by a vote of 41 to 13. 


On June 14th, the Senate Amendment to the Resolution was adopted by the House. The 
vote was 336 to 31. President Roosevelt signed the Resolution on the same day. 


(Public Resolution—No. 26—74th Congress) 


Joint Resolution 


(To extend until April 1, 1936, certain provisions of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and for other purposes.) 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 2(c) of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is amended by striking out “at the expiration of two years 
after the date of enactment of this Act” and inserting in lieu thereof “on April 1, 
1936”. 

Section 2. All the provisions of Title I of such Act delegating power to the 
President to approve or prescribe codes of fair competition and providing for the 
enforcement of such codes are hereby repealed: Provided, That the exemption pro- 
vided in section 5 of such title shall extend only to agreements and action thereunder 
(1) putting into effect the requirements of section 7(a), including minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and prohibition of child labor; and (2) prohibiting unfair com- 
petitive practices which offend against existing law, including the antitrust laws, 
or which constitute unfair methods of competition under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended. 

Approved, June 14, 1935. 

Under the Executive orders of June rsth, the following appointments were made: 
James L. O'Neill, Acting Administrator of the National Recovery Administration. 
Leon C. Marshall, Director of the Division of Review. 

Prentiss L. Coonley, Director of the Division of Business Cooperation. 

George L. Berry, Assistant to the Administrator of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, to represent Labor. 

Advisory Council in Aid of the National Recovery Administration: Charles Edison, 
Howell Cheney, Philip Murray, William Green, Emily Newell Blair, and Walton H. 
Hamilton. 

The text of the Executive orders is given below : 


N. R. A. Executive Orders 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Continuing in effect Executive orders issued under Title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act and extending the existence of agencies created by such 
orders until April 1, 1936. 

Whereas, Senate Joint Resolution 113, approved June 14, 1935, extends until April 1, 
1936, the provisions of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act as amended by said 
joint resolution, and 

Whereas, the President has heretofore issued various Executive orders under and pursu- 
ant to the authority conferred upon him by the provisions of the said Title I, the effective 
period of which Executive orders is limited directly by the said orders or by the said Title 
I to June 16, 1935, and 

Whereas, it is necessary and desirable to maintain the continuity of the agencies estab- 
lished, the requirements imposed, and the other activities heretofore authorized by such 
Executive orders so far as consistent with the provisions of the said Title I as amended. 
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Former Orders Amended. 


Now, therefore, by virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me by Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (48 Stat. 195) as amended and extended by Senate 
Joint Resolution 113 approved June 14, 1935, it is hereby ordered that all existing Executive 
orders heretofore issued under and by virtue of the authority vested in me by Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, be and they are, hereby amended so as to continue them 
in effect and to extend their operation, and also to extend the authority and activities of any 
agency created thereunder until April 1, 1936, so far as consistent with the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act as amended and extended, subject, however, to any limi- 
tation, modification, or cancellation the President may hereafter make by Executive order. 

Provided, however, that this order shall not be construed as an exercise by the President 
of any authority, or as authorizing any person or agency acting under authority conferred 
by the President, to approve or prescribe codes of fair competition, to provide for the 
enforcement of such codes, or to take any other action not authorized by the provisions of 
the said Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act as amended. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, June 15, 1935. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Terminating the National Industrial Recovery Board and reorganizing the 
National Recovery Administration. 

By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me by Title I of the National 
Recovery Act (48 Stat. 195), as amended by Senate Joint Resolution 113, approved June 14, 
1935, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. The National Industrial Recovery Board created by Executive Order 6,859 of Sept. 
27, 1934, is hereby terminated, and to provide for the continuing administration of the 
provisions of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act there is hereby created the 
office of Administrator of the National Recovery Administration. 

2. The Administrator of the National Recovery Administration shall administer the 
provisions of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act as amended by Senate Joint 
Resolution 113, approved June 14, 1935, and may exercise all of those powers heretofore 
conferred by Executive order upon the National Industrial Recovery Board, subject to the 
limitations upon such powers contained in the said Senate Joint Resolution 113, and subject 
also to the further provisions of this Executive order. The administrator is authorized 
under the direction of the President, to appoint, employ, discharge, and fix the compensa- 
tion, define the duties, and direct the conduct of such officers and employes as may be neces- 
sary for such administration. I hereby appoint James L. O’Neill as Acting Administrator 
of the National Recovery Administration. 


Division of Review Created 


3. For the further administration of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act as 
amended, there is hereby established the Division of Review. The Division of Review shall 
assemble, analyze and report upon the statistical information and records of experience 
of the operations of the various trades and industries heretofore subject to codes of fair 
competition shall study the effects of such codes upon trade, industrial and labor conditions 
in general, and other related matters, shall make available for the protection and promotion 
of the public interest an adequate review of the effects of the administration of Title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and the principles and policies put into effect there- 
under and shall otherwise aid the President in carrying out his functions under the said 
title. I hereby appoint Leon C. Marshall director of the Division of Review. 

4. There is hereby established the Division of Business Cooperation, the function and 
purpose of which shall be to aid in the voluntary maintenance by trade and industrial 
groups of standards of fair competition, in the elimination of unfair competition in the 
employment of labor or in trade practices and in maintaining sources of information and 
records of experience useful in the work of the Division of Review and to otherwise assist 
in effectuating, so far as possible, the policies of the National Industrial Recovery Act as 
amended. I hereby appoint Prentiss L. Coonley director of the Division of Business 
Cooperation. 
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Will Reduce N. R. A. Employes. 


5. The Administrator of the National Recovery Administration, the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Review and the Director of Business Cooperation and all other officers appointed 
by this order shall serve under the direction of the President and shall be paid such com- 
pensation as he shall fix, and the Administrator shall proceed forthwith to reduce as rapidly 
as possible the number of persons now employed in the Administration of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act to the number necessary to perform the duties of such 
administration as herein, or hereafter, prescribed, and in so doing he shall make proper 
provision for the allowance of accumulated leave for employes entitled thereto, facilitate 
the transfer of employes whose services may be desired by other agencies or departments 
of the government, and protect the continuity of the administration for its future useful- 
ness in effectuating the policies and purposes of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act as amended. I hereby appoint George L. Berry assistant to the Administrator of the 
National Recovery Administration to represent labor. 

6. There is hereby established an Advisory Council in aid of the National Recovery 
Administration and I hereby appoint as members of the said Council: Charles Edison, 
Howell Cheney, Philip Murray, William Green, Emily Newell Blair and Walton H. 
Hamilton. 

7. All orders and regulations heretofore issued concerning the administration of Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act are hereby modified to the extent necessary to 


make this order fully effective. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, June 15, 1935. 


The Guffey Coal Bill—S. 2481 


On June 14th, a nationwide strike of the bituminous coal miners was averted after a 
conference with President Roosevelt at which President John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers of America and Duncan Kennedy of the Kanawha Coal Operators were present. 
At this conference it was agreed that the present terms of the contract should continue in 


effect through June 30th, to give Congress an opportunity to act on this Bill. 
This bill is included with the President’s “must” legislation and although no action has 
yet been taken in the House, it has been reported favorably out of Committee in the Senate. 


The Black Thirty-Hour Week Bill—S. 87 


This Bill is on the Senate Calendar, having been reported favorably by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. It has not been reported out of the House Committee. 


Economic Security Bill—H. R. 7260 


This Bill was passed in the House on April roth by a vote of 372 to 33 and in the 
Senate on June roth by a vote of 76 to 6. The Senate Bill contains certain modifications, 
but unquestionably the most important of these is the Clark Amendment which would 
permit employers to maintain private pension plans and which would exempt them from 
the taxes established under the Bill. The next move will be a return to conference in 


the House. 
The Wagner Labor Dispute Bill—S. 1958 


This Bill, which was passed in the Senate on May 16th by a vote of 63 to 22, passed 
the House on June 18th, by a vote of 127 to 87. 

In one important respect, however, the House Bill differs from that which was passed 
in the Senate. The Amendment of Representative Ramspeck of Georgia prohibits the 
Board from establishing a collective bargaining unit which includes “the employees of 
more than one employer.” Because of this change, the Bill will be returned to the Senate 
where it is expected the Amendment will be taken up in conference within the next few days. 





EMPLOYMENT BELOW LAST YEAR 


OVERNMENT records of em- without work in May this year. 
ployment indicate that the num- Nearly all of our most important in- 
ber employed in American in- dustries report fewer at work than 

dustry in May 1935 was below the last year, although the decrease is 
level of May 1934. According to small: Agriculture, all mining except 
Federation estimates, 288,000 per- metal, railroads, wholesale and retail 
sons who had jobs last May were trade, steam railroads, street rail- 
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roads, and in manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole and telephone and 
telegraph there has been a loss of 
about 1,000 employees each, The 
only two groups to show a gain in em- 
ployment over last year are building 
and the Federal Government. 

In addition to the 288,000 persons 
who have lost their jobs since last 
year, an increase of 446,000 in the 
number seeking work for the first 
time brings total unemployment above 
last year by 734,000. The total 
number out of work still exceeds 
11,000,000. 

Although unemployment is worse 
than last year, both government rec- 


ords and trade union reports indicate 
that there has been no significant in- 
crease in unemployment in the last 
two months. In May, employment 
approximately held the April level; 
declines in wholesale and retail trade 
after the Easter rush were offset by 
gains in agriculture, building and rail- 
roads and very slight improvement in 
mining and manufacturing. In the 
first part of June, trade union reports 
show that a further gain in building, 
though small, has offset the usual sea- 
sonal decline in the theater and cloth- 
ing industries. Our weighted figure 
for unemployment in trade unions 
showed 18.3% of the membership 
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unemployed in May and also in June, Per Cent of Union 
compared to 18.7% in April and seiacineen "tee 
19.4% in March, Changes in union (Weighted) Time 
membership in the last twelve months 18.2 
make it difficult to compare this year a 
with last. Although unemployment 19.4 
of 18.3% in June this year compares 19.5 
with 19.6% last year, this decrease in og 
percentage out of work may be due 23.8t 
to the many employed persons who 23.1 
have come into membership rather Feb > 
than to any actual gain in employ- Apri 22.8 
ment. —F 
The number of cases on relief 
rolls in April exceeded last year by 
nearly 910,000, and when all mem- 
bers of families dependent on relief 
are included, relief rolls in April 
1935 exceeded last year by over 
3,000,000 persons. Records from 144 
cities however show an important 
fact: While cases on relief declined 
1.7% from April to May, relief ex- 
penditures increased 3.0%, indicat- 
ing that need among those remaining 
on relief was greater. Total expen- 
ditures for relief and for payrolls on 
PWA and CCC probably exceeded 
$135,000,000 in May: PWA em- 
ployed 372,000 with a payroll of 
$22,000,000; CCC employed nearly 
349,000 with a payroll of $13,000,- 
000, with 5,347,000 cases (including 
2,308,800 on work relief) or nearly 
20,000,000 persons on relief rolls. 
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UNION PROGRESS 


The International Association of 
Machinists reports the following 
agreements during the month of 
May: 

Lodge No. 66, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, signed an agreement with the 
Square D Company, also with the 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company. 

Lodge No. 1502, Superior, Wis- 
consin, negotiated a joint agreement 
with nineteen garage owners. 

Our organization at Racine, Wis- 
consin, signed agreements with the 
Allover Clipper Company, Andis 
Clipper Company and the Universal 
Motor Company, all of Racine. 

Lodge No. 1377 at Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, signed an agreement with 
the Waukesha Motor Company. 

Lodge No. 335, Franklin, Penna., 
signed an agreement with the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company (Frank- 
lin, Penna., plant) receiving a wage 
increase of 5 cents per hour affecting 
250 employees. 

Agreement signed by Lodge No. 
382 with nine creamery firms located 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

After a nine-weeks’ strike against 
the Poinsatte Auto Company in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, a settlement 
was arrived at and an agreement 
signed with Lodge No. 70. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board rendered a decision involving 
our Association and the Belt Franklin 
Auto Company at Columbus, Ohio, 
ordering management to post a notice 
vindicating a member who had been 
unjustly discharged. Decision further 
provided for posting notice to advise 


the employees that if they directed 
Auto Mechanics Lodge No. 1193, 
I. A. of M. to represent them for 
collective bargaining, management 
should meet the union’s endeavor in 
good faith in negotiating an agree- 
ment. 

Our organization at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeded in signing an agree- 
ment with the Allmetal Universal 
Joint Company. 

A wage increase varying from 2 
cents to 6 cents per hour was secured 
for our members employed in a de- 
partment of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Agreement signed by the Railway 
Employee’s Department, including 
our association, with the Missouri 
and Arkansas Railroad. 

The agreement between the Metal 
Trades Department, including our 
association, with the Sinclair Refinery 
Company has been extended to cover 
the plants of the Sinclair-Prairie Oil 
Company and the Sinclair-Prairie 
Pipeline Company. 

Agreement between fourteen In- 
ternational Unions, including our As- 
sociation, with the Shell Petroleum 
Corporation, Wood River Refinery, 
has been renewed. 

Representative L. O. Thomas re- 
ports for nine machinists unjustly dis- 
charged by the United Steel and Wire 
Company at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The Michigan Regional Labor Board 
decided that the nine machinists be 
restored to service, with an amount 
close to $1,400 for lost time. 
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THE AIR MENACE AND THE ANSWER, 
by Elvira K. Fradkin. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1934. 331 pages. 
Price, $3.50. Reviewed by Spencer 
Miller, Jr. 


No one who has spanned America 
by airplane from sunrise to sunset for 
the first time can have failed to marvel 
at this new achievement in transporta- 
tion. Nor can one listen to a two- 
way telephone bringing its periodic 
weather reports to aerial navigators, 
or hear the workings of a radio beam 
in blind flying, or see the sensitivity 
of the new automatic pilots to the 
changed density of air masses without 
a realization of man’s latest and 
greatest mechanical triumph over his 
“earthbound fate.” It was but yester- 
day that two intrepid British airmen 
flew from England to Australia in 
their record-breaking flight ; it was but 
the day before in time that Colonel 
Lindbergh conquered the Atlantic 
alone in his historic flight from 
New York to Paris. These two, to- 
gether with countless other aeronauti- 
cal achievements in the frozen North, 
the stratosphere, and over trackless 
deserts, lie in the brief thirty-five years 
since the memorable initial flight of 
the Wright brothers at Kittyhawk. 

If man by taking thought can 
achieve such marvels, what will he not 
do in the future? What physical bar- 
riers can he not overcome; what dis- 


tances can he not compass? Surely 
one would have to be a prophet to dare 
to define the limits of man’s conquest. 

It is the limitless possibility of this 
new invention which provoked Mrs. 
Elvira Fradkin, a student of interna- 
tional relations and champion of the 
cause of peace, to turn her attention 
to the new menace to peace that lies 
in the wake of this instrument of man’s 
advance. For, as Dr. James T. Shot- 
well, who contributes a provocative 
introduction, observes, “If there is to 
be another war, we know only one 
thing about it—that is, how it will be 
begun . . . it will begin in the air.” 
Furthermore, as he points out, the 
“solution lies in ridding the world of 
the need for turning these gifts of 
science to the service of war.” 

To this task of disclosing both the 
menace and the answer, Mrs. Fradkin 
sets herself with penetrating insight. 
The menace she envisages as twofold 
—Chemical Warfare and Aerial At- 
tack, which become joined in a single 
offensive of Aerial Chemical Warfare. 
To give reality to her thesis she de- 
votes more than half of her book to 
the consideration of these two modern 
businesses—the chemical industry and 
aviation. While not a trained tech- 
nician in either field, she has brought 
together an arresting body of material 
in both fields upon which to rest both 
her case and present her answer. It 
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is a careful compilation which betrays 
in but a few places the work of a novice 
in so highly technical a field. “The 
book is not a tirade against the chemi- 
cal industry or aviation as being espe- 
cially guilty, nor does the book aim to 
humanize war. It does aim to prove 
to the non-combatant his or her imme- 
diate interest in disarmament through 
world organization.” These are the 
author’s prefatory words; they are 
supported by her writing. 

Her discussion of the early history 
of the use of poison gas, its vast ex- 
tension during the World War, and 
more recent destructive utilization in 
the unofficial Sino-Japanese War in 
the Far East, makes it abundantly 
clear that so deadly a weapon can 
not be regulated, much less human- 
ized. Civilians will not be immune; 
no distinction will be drawn between 
combatants and non-combatants. Such 
is the prospect of gas warfare. 

Nor is this all. Our modern civi- 
lization depends upon chemistry; the 
development of new substances and 
substitutes is a part of our progress. 
The important place this industry 
plays in modern warfare as well as 
in war preparation has been made 
abundantly clear to the American peo- 
ple in recent months during the Sena- 
torial Munitions Investigation. 

But what is more important. The 
convertibility of peacetime chemical 
industry to a war basis is a matter of 
afewdays. Because of this it becomes 
virtually impossible to stop the one in 
order tocurb the other. Thus the race 
proceeds between offense and defense. 
Each new gas calls for a new protec- 
tive device; gas mask design must im- 
prove as new gases are developed. 
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Even such precautions offer little pro- 
tection against surprise attack. So 
long, in a word, as the chemical indus- 
try upon which our civilization in- 
creasingly depends can be changed 
from a peacetime to a wartime basis 
in a few days, it would appear clear 
that the solution of the problem runs 
deeper than merely controlling the 
effects and leaving the causes un- 
touched. 

With much the same well-reasoned 
arguments the author turns to the 
aviation industry and traces its short 
and graphic history. Here one ob- 
serves that the military value of aero- 
nautics was promptly recognized— 
that in fact its early development was 
largely in the hands of the army. 
Efforts at control of this instrumental- . 
ity by international agreement were 
wholly ineffective. Thus with the ini- 
tial wartime impetus aviation has 
grown in speed, reliability, and utility. 
Today one reads of the building of the 
latest 25-ton Martin Clipper flying- 
boat with a capacity of 50 passengers, 
a top speed of 175 miles an hour, and 
a cruising radius of 3,000 miles, with- 
out astonishment. Such is the phe- 
nomenal development of this young 
industry. But what is more, the uses 
to which aviation can be put in war and 


_ peace make them inseparable. 


In a recent popular magazine an 
article by a military authority sought 
to discount the menace of the airplane 
in war, pointing to its limited carrying 
capacity and cruising radius, the neces- 
sity for light construction and the in- 
effectiveness of aerial bombs compared 
with the broadside of a battleship, and 
the difficulty of landing in a foreign 
country. No one would doubt the 
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validity of such a contrast of aviation 
as it is today! But the development 
of stratosphere flying with hermeti- 
cally sealed cabins, the vast increase 
in the carrying capacity of planes, the 
use of supercharged motors make any 
such conclusions about the future very 
hazardous. For in spite of the de- 
moralization of American aviation 
due to political interference, it yet re- 
mains true that advances have been 
made of a far-reaching character 
which give leadership to American 
commercial aviation over the rest of 
the world. Indeed, it is altogether 
likely that upon the report of the re- 
cently appointed Aviation Commission 
we shall have a new chapter of gov- 
ernmental encouragement given to this 
branch of our transportation service. 

Nor should one expect to rest upon 
the security of a limited cruising radius 


of aeroplanes. No one who watched 
any part of the 6,000-mile flight of the 
Italian Armada from Rome to Chi- 
cago and return can fail to realize that 


a new era is here. For Americans it 
is well to remember, also, that Alaska 
is our frontier; that it is nearer from 
Fairbanks to Tokyo than from San 
Francisco to Honolulu. 

The difficulties of aerial disarma- 
ment the author reveals with many of 
its technical difficulties. Through it 
runs the strong current of her convic- 
tion that such efforts have been with- 
out effect. “Disarmament confer- 
ences and committees of jurists, in 
trying to make war more humane by 
limitation, have only sanctioned the 
use in turn of each new weapon of war- 
fare.” The course lies rather in the 
direction of some internationalization 
of civil aviation, beginning first on a 
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regional basis and eventually coming 
under a joint administration of civil 
aviation under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. The immediate 
and final objectives for such a program 
of international control have a reason- 
ableness which becomes the more com- 
pelling when one reflects on the al- 
ternative to uncontrolled aerial war- 
fare. Man cannot escape either the 
fact that he lives in a world of vast 
interrelationships nor that it involves 
a new responsibility of cooperative 
living. 

The concluding section of this book 
on Aerial Chemical Warfare is not 
strictly delimited to this moot topic; 
rather, it provides an opportunity for 
the author to present some of the 
familiar arguments about the trend 
toward nationalism, and some of the 
political, economic, and psychological 
problems of security and disarma- 
ment. 

It is in the concluding Part IV that 
Mrs. Fradkin sets forth in less than 
forty pages her answer to the chal- 
lenge of the Air Menace. It is briefly 
this : “The adjustment of international 
disputes will have to be made by other 
means than war, or the use of armed 
force.” This involves the discovery 
of new securities to replace the old in- 
securities. This leads her to retrace 
the steps taken to develop treaty ac- 
tion and international agencies, more 
civilized devices for dealing with such 
problems as the peaceful transfer of 
territory, the need for a world organ- 
ization with sanctions for security. 
The answer, in a word, is “a world 
organization to supervise disarma- 
ment and to settle international dis- 
putes by peaceful means.” 
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ALABAMA 


Huntsville—We are concentrating our activi- 
ties on having Child Labor Amendment ratified, 
abolishing the anti-picketing law and several 
ether bills in which Labor is interested and have 
lined up some of the local legislators along these 
lines. The retail clerks are making another cam- 
paign in the hope of bringing all the clerks into 
their union. Benefits of the New Deal are 
shorter hours and the right to organize. The 
Wagner disputes bill and the Black thirty-hour 
bill are of most interest to workers here. We 


are planning to have one of the largest Labor 
Day celebrations in the South this year—PauL 
L. STYLES, 


ARKANSAS 


Helena—Legislation of interest to Labor is 
the state sales tax, repeal of liquor law, old age 
pension, horse and dog racing and the establish- 
ing of a state welfare board. Teamsters, truck 
drivers and painters have organizing activities 
under way. About the only benefits from the 
New Deal have been obtained from the Federal 
Government through relief work. The Lumber 
Industry operated under the code until April 9 
and since then have worked employees same 
hours and pay as before code went into effect. 
Legislation of most interest is the thirty-hour 
week bill, the Wagner disputes bill, Guffy coal 
stabilization bill, old age pension and out of work 
insurance. Relief rolls have greatly increased 
since the lumber industry went off the code.— 
J. H. Gorg. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix—Electricians, plasterers, plumbers 
and printers have the best collective bargaining 


Material in this section was taken from 
organizers’ reports for May. 


relations. Employment is increasing due to re- 
modeling of homes, some new construction work 
and additional printing —J. W. Kinprep. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno—Agreement has been reported by the 
Danish Creamery Company where employees are 
100 per cent organized; 90 per cent of all the 
workers are receiving 1929 wages or better. 
Butcher workmen have gotten an increase in 
wages of from $2.00 to $4.00 a week. Several 
unions of fruit and vegetable workers, clerks, 
butchers, bakers and carpenters are being organ- 
ized in the nearby towns. The chief benefits to 
us from the New Deal have been the right to 
organize, increases in wages, overtime pay for 
the unorganized, and many thousands of dollars 
of back pay have been collected. The Wagner 
disputes, the Black thirty-hour bills are of most 
interest to our workers. Too hot in the summer 
for union study groups, but this fall we expect 
to start several classes and we have the full 
cooperation of our school board members.—C. E. 
Down} 


CANADA 


Saint John—Provincial housing and slum 
clearance act advocated by Labor has been pro- 
claimed and will shortly be in operation. This 
act will provide decent living accommodations 
for workers and will furnish a great deal of 
badly needed employment for building trades- 
men. Labor has been successful in securing sev- 
eral amendments to the workmen’s compensation 
act which have proved of great benefit to in- 
jured workers. There has also been recently 
adopted a minimum wage act covering workers 
in lumber camps and saw mills. Bricklayers and 
masons, stage employees and typographical 
workers have secured agreements providing for 
general improved conditions and increased 
wages. The signing of the stage employees’ 
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Tuat Look of 
Fear is Gone 


Her worried face relaxes, 
that look of fear is gone. Our rep- 
resentative counts into her hand 
the money she is borrowing. She 
is thinking, “At last I can face 
those insistent collectors—I can 
pay the druggist, the doctor, the 
grocer, the coal dealer, the butcher.” 

She is more than grateful for 
the loan, but we tell her that we 
are grateful for her patronage, 
that our loan is a straightforward 
business proposition. She is qual- 
ified for emergency credit. She has 


agreed to pay for a service she 
needs. She need not feel beholden 
tous. Now her head is erect, her 
self respect is restored. Life has 
begun again for Mrs. Sweeney 
and the members of her family. 

That is why our managers like 
their jobs and hold them for the 
better part of their lives. For, as 
we go along, we find that nothing 
is 90 gratifying as doing things for 
others. That is why our managers 
are eager to make helpful loans. 
Mrs. Smith’s Essie can have that 
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operation now; Joe Brown can 
keep his mind on his work and 
earn more, now that his creditors 
are paid; Mrs. Reynolds and her 
family can be comfortable now 
until June, when the summer 
boarders arrive. 

And what is even more gratify- 
ing to Household’s managers, is 
that many of the Sweeneys and 
Browns and Smiths reap a benefit 
from Household’s services far in 
excess of that provided by the 
loan itself, Each borrower re- 
ceives a copy of “Money Manage- 
ment for Households” which shows 
how to budget expenditures; and 
“Better Buymanship” booklets, 


which give inside information on 


the purchasing of everything a 
family uses. These booklets often 
make dollars stretch 20% further 
and many write us that this help 
was all they needed to keep from 
getting behind financially. 

Write today for ““Money Man- 
agement for Households,”’ so that 
you can see for yourself what our 
widespread service means to 
the 350,000 families that we 


assist annually. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORBRPOBATION 
And Subsidiaries 


“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 
¢ 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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agreement completely eliminated the dual union. 
Plans are well under way for the building 
up of membership in existing building trades 
unions and reviving charter previously dropped 
by plumbers, steamfitters and painters. Or- 
ganization meetings are held each week and 
an individual canvass of workers is being car- 
ried on. International organizers are being 
posted on the progress made and when suffi- 
ciently advanced will be called in to complete 
organization and installation of charters. Dual 
unions which have caused considerable difficulty 
in the past are being gradually eliminated, and 
we hope to see the last of them shortly. It is 
hoped the union study groups will be continued 
during the summer months—the night classes of 
the vocational school have been well attended 
and much good work has been accomplished and 
these easses will be continued so long as the 
attendance stands up—JAMEs A. WHITEBONE. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—After a battle of eight years, 
the workmen’s compensation bill is being rushed 
to the Governor’s office for signature. The 
housing act has caused members of Union No. 
1017 to be employed at the trade. Work in gen- 
eral, as to building, must be about 75 per cent 
over last year.—H. BENTHAM. 

Lakeland—The State Legislature is now in 
session and several labor bills are pending. We 
are trying to form a central labor union. 
Wagner labor disputes bill is the object of 
paramount importance among unions.—FRANK 
WALKER. 

St. Petersburg—A workmen’s compensation 
bill with a provision to pay the injured workmen 
from $4.00 to $18.00 a week, according to the 
amount of wages paid, in cases of industrial 
accidents passed the lower house of the State 
Legislature and has now passed the Senate with 
certain revisions and has been resubmitted to the 
House for approval and will likely be presented 
to the Governor for signature shortly. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union has recently undergone a com- 
plete reorganization with a new line of officers 
to be installed at the next meeting. The outlook 
for work in the building line this summer ap- 
pears to be very good. Labor has been very 
much interested to procure passage of the 
Wagner disputes bill and the thirty-hour week 
bill.—V. S. Herrinc. 

West Palm Beach—New labor legislation has 
been the passage of the compensation bill, me- 
chanics lien law and several minor bills, among 
them tax exemption for the local Labor Temple. 
Teachers and fishermen have organization plans 
under way. The New Deal has resulted in in- 
creased building activities and other improve- 
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ments for the working people. Wagner disputes 
bill and the thirty-hour week bill have aroused 
the greatest interest among workers. Building 
contracts are better than they have been for the 
past three years. The vocational school is still 
continuing.—GeEoRGE KNEIP. 


IDAHO 


Boise—A State industrial recovery act had been 
passed carrying the provisions of Section 7 (a) 
of the former National Recovery Act. A 
Women’s Label League is being formed. Car- 
penters and painters are organizing in Payette, 
60 miles from here, a hitherto totally unorgan- 
ized territory. Probably the chief benefit the 
workers in this locality have received under the 
New Deal is leisure. Certainly they have not 


received increase in real wages. The measures 
of most interest to Labor now before Congress 
are the Wagner disputes bill and the Black 
thirty-hour week bill.—L. O. NicHOLs. 


ILLINOIS 


Benton—The hod carriers have an agreement 
with the Dongie Construction Company, which 
is widening East Main Street, and this work is 
being done by union men at union wages. 
Laundry workers will soon be ready for their 
charter; flour workers are ready to unionize. 
The chief benefit to workers from the New Deal 
has been Section 7 (a). The Wagner disputes 
bill has aroused greatest interest among workers. 
—FRED MARSHALL. 

Centralia—The retail clerks have signed an 
agreement with the merchants. Under a Federal 
Labor Union charter the writer is trying to or- 
ganize milk, ice cream, butter, cheese, soda and 
dry ice workers. The right to organize under 
Section 7 (a) has been the chief benefit out of 
the New Deal, although pay of some through 
code compliance has been increased. The Guffey 
coal bill is of paramount interest to workers 
here.—CLARENCE WOOLLRIGHT. 

Chicago—Carpenters and painters have union 
agreement. About 40 per cent of the paint 
workers at the Sherwin-Williams Company have 
joined the union. The construction of the deep 
waterways now in progress gives work to over 
300 men with six-hour shifts day and night. 
About July 1 work will start on the big job and 
many more will get employment. On the 
Calumet waterways job about 12,000 will be 
employed for at least five years and the con- 
tractors have agreed to pay the union scale in 
every department and only union men will be 
used on this project. The South Chicago Trades 
and Labor Association and the Calumet Council 
have underway a campaign to buy only Ameri- 
can-made products made bv American employees. 
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There Are No 
Unimportant Jobs in 
Any Organization 


If you think your job is unimpor- 
tant, consider the rivet—it may be one 
of a thousand, each doing but a small 
part of the job—but let one rivet let 
go and eventually there will come a 
breakdown. 


Just so with the organization—unless 
every worker, whatever his job, gives 
full and loyal cooperation so that all 
may function as a unit—there will be 
squeaks or rattles and the blame will 
fall first on the organization. But even 
though we may be “rivets’’ to-day, 
each of us has the opportunity to move 
on to better things by doing well the 
job that is ours to do. 


The service of the individual means 
the progress of the organization, and 
the progress of the organization results 
in even greater prosperity for the indi- 
vidual. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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The local weekly papers are with us as are the 
merchants and in this way we hope to get for- 
eign goods off the shelves of the stores and have 
them replaced by American products—H. C. 
DigH.. 

East St. Louis—We have contracts with the 
major oil companies, the Goodyear and Good- 
rich Rubber Companies, the General Tire Com- 
pany and Rite Price Service Stations.—FRED 
OLDs. 

Edwardsville—Hod Carriers’ Local Union No. 
179 has an agreement calling for the six-hour 
day and five-day week and that members of 
union be hired through business agent. Work 
in the radiator industry, planing mills and out- 
side construction work is increasing, giving more 
employment to those out of work. Common 
labor received increased wages of 20 per cent; 
carpenters, 15 per cent and chauffeurs 27 per 
cent. Local Electricians’ Union No. 309 are 
striking for recognition of their union—CLEm 
NISCHWITA. 

Greenville—Membership is on the increase in 
both the carpenters and laborers’ unions. Legis- 
tion of greatest interest to labor is the Wagner 
disputes bill. On PWA projects contractors use 
many excuses and subterfuge to violate rules 
governing employment of mechanics. Direct 


complaint must be made to the Government engi- 


neers to get results—C. E. Rivey. 

Waukegan—We are preparing for a member- 
ship drive with the help of the Molders’ and 
Blacksmiths’ International Unions. Chief bene- 
fits under the New Deal are the right to organize 
and increased wages for those who were under- 
paid before the NRA. Of most legislative inter- 
est is the Wagner-Connery disputes bill. No 
plans for study groups here this summer unless 
the workers show more interest.—GzorcE Norb- 
STROM, 


INDIANA 


Bloomington—Seven stone companies signed 
agreements as of 1934 with no increase in 
wages. A filling station attendants’ union has 
been organized. The New Deal gave us a 
shorter work week. The following are of inter- 
est to workers here—thirty-hour week, Wagner 
disputes and prevailing wage on public works 
bills. We have FERA classes with members of 
organized labor strong in attendance.—PiInk 
Brown. 

Kokomo—The Governor signed the prevailing 
wage bill and we were successful in having a 
license law passed for beauty operators. New 
agreements have been reported by Metal Pol- 
ishers’ Union No. 24 with the Mid West Rust 
Proof Company and the Globe American. Under 
the New Deal higher wages were secured for 
workers in the McLaughlin Underwear Factory 
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and the Sterling Mfg. Company. Possibly 1,000 
letters have been sent to Washington requesting 
enactment into law of the Wagner disputes bill. 
The old age pension bill has also received much 
consideration. The strike at the pottery has not 
been satisfactorily settled as yet. The City Coun- 
cil has passed an ordnance against picketing. 
Nine industries here report wage increases 
within the last month—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion—The New Deal gave the unorganized 
workers better pay, as we had companies paying 
as low as 10 cents per hour. The Wagner dis- 
putes and the Black thirty-hour week bills 
aroused greatest interest; there was also much 
discussion on the Townsend old age pension 
plan.—ALvIN BARRETT. 

Princeton—The federated shop crafts have the 
best collective bargaining relations; it took about 
thirty years to build it up. Employment is in- 
creasing on railroads and some wage increases 
are reported for this industry—Jacos F. 
YUNGINGER. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—New agreements are reported by 
the milk drivers, coal truckers and cement 
haulers. We are reorganizing the laundry 
workers. To bargain collectively was the great- 
est benefit we derived from the New Deal. The 
Guffy coal regulation, NRA extension, Wagner 
disputes and Black thirty-hour bills have aroused 
greatest interest here—JAMEs W. SouTTER. 

Emmetsburg—Organized labor succeeded in 
getting an appropriation from the State to match 
Federal funds thus greatly enlarging the state 
employment service conducted under the State 
Department of Labor. We chartered two 
women’s labor bureaus in this district. The only 
appreciable results of the New Deal is a tendency 
toward the eight-hour day in place of the ten- 
hour day which previously prevailed here. La- 
bor legislation of greatest interest is first, the 
Wagner disputes bill; second, the Black thirty- 
hour week bill; and third, extension of NRA for 
two years. Every two weeks joint meetings of 
the unions and the Women’s Labor Bureau are 
held for the purpose of educating the members 
in the fundamentals of unionism—G. R. Varco. 

Mason City—A union of common laborers was 
organized. Shorter hours and the right to col- 
lective bargaining are the chief benefits under 
the New Deal. ‘The thirty-hour week and the 
Wagner disputes bill have aroused greatest 
interest among our workers—GLENN W. Wooo- 
WARD, 

Sioux City—All building trades have new 
agreements with the local contractors and all 
local government work will be 1oo per cent 
union. Retail clerks and bartenders are both 
having membership drives with good results. 
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POLICE 
RADIO... 


..this town has 


More criminals land in the law’s grip—and more promptly —in 60 states, 
counties and cities where Western Electric Police Radio is on the force. 

This apparatus provides instantaneous communication between head- 
quarters and police cars. It is dependable day and night. A former New 
York City police commissioner says that one radio patrol car is more effec- 
tive than eight patrolmen afoot! 

For increased protection of your home town, your police deserve the 
swift striking power of this apparatus which was pioneered by the makers 
of Bell Telephones. Urge your local authorities to provide it! 


Western Elechric =. 


LEADERS IN SOUND-TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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The painters have signed up with the Master 
Painters for the first time in their history; also 
the barbers are working with the Master Barbers 
and the street car men have their first closed- 
shop agreement. The Wagner disputes, old age 
pension and the thirty-hour week bills are of 
interest to workers here. The Trades and 
Labor Label Council meet every Monday eve- 
ning to educate and promote the sale of label 
goods.—L, E, GARNETT. 


KENTUCKY 


Hardy—The Laundry Local Union No. 130 
signed a closed-shop contract with the Home 
Servus Laundry Company of Williamson, West 
Va. The gas service workers of Williamson and 
the orange crush soft drink and the laundry 
workers of Pikesville have organization activities 
under way. Increases in pay and shorter hours 
have been accomplished from the New Deal. 
Labor legislation of most importance is the 
Wagner-Connery, Guffey coal and Black thirty- 
hour bills —F. C, Owens, 


MAINE 


Portland—Railway carmen are actively organ- 
izing. Under the New Deal chief benefits de- 
rived here have been from the PWA and CWA 
and all government work. The Wagner- 
Connery bill has received the most attention. 
—Epwarp H. SYLVESTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


So. Hadley Falls—An agreement has been 
reached between the Springfield Hand Bag Com- 
pany and the Pocket Book Workers’ Local Union, 
where workers have been on strike since Sep- 
tember 1934, which carries full recognition of 
the union and the reinstatement of workers. 
Organizing activities are under way by the cooks 
and waiters, textile paper makers and pulp and 
sulphite workers. Employment on PWA, CCC and 
FERA projects are what we derived from the 
New Deal. Old age pension, the Wagner dis- 
putes, veteran’s bonus and the thirty-hour week 
bills have been of interest to workers.—MICHAEL 
J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo—The wage scale for plasterers is 
$1.25 an hour as compared to 75 cents before 
formation of the new union. Efforts are being 
made to form a Federal Labor Union of the 
Michigan Creamery Workers. Especial interest 
is shown in the Wagner disputes and the thirty- 
hour bills—Grorce Heatu. 
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MINNESOTA 


Red Wing—Our compensation law has been 
strengthened. The local truck drivers’ union is 
trying to get an agreement with three fuel firms. 
Meat cutters have organization plans in progress, 
The New Deal has created some work through 
the reduction of hours, but no increase in pay 
has been gained. We are for the Wagner dis- 
putes bill and the thirty-hour week bill but with 
no reduction in pay, and pension for the aged. 
—AXEL V, ANDERSON. 


MISSOURI 


Moberly—Oil station employees, dairy workers 
and truck drivers are organizing. Painters are 
working steady and carpenters are doing more 
repair work. The new butchers’ union has done 
just fine and gained many new members.—H. W. 
BoIce. 

St. Joseph—New agreements are being nego- 
tiated by the building trades, dry cleaners, retail 
clerks and others. One of the most intensive 
organization and label campaigns is in progress, 
in which the laundry workers and dry cleaners 
and milk and bread wagon drivers are most 
active. Increased wages and better working 
conditions have been procured under the New 
Deal. The Wagner disputes bill has aroused the 
greatest interest among workers. Study groups 
will continue for the summer months—Davp E. 
PAINTER. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha—Several minor bills have been passed 
in favor of labor and several are still pending. 
The Wagner disputes bill is creating the greatest 
amount of interest among unionists. The street 
car strike that has been going on for weeks is 
still in progress with the union members holding 
out good.—W. C. Goopwin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester—Labor bills now in the State Leg- 
islature are the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, unemployment insurance, forty- 
eight hour week; the barber licensing bill has 
been killed. Movie operators can boast that all 
local theatres employ union operators. Barbers 
and hotel and restaurant employees have more 
union shops than there has been for some time. 
Organizing committee of the Central Labor 
Union is attempting to organize retail clerks and 
filling station attendants. Organizer Calvin Bulis 
is trying to revive the inactive union of cleaners 
and dyers. Under the New Deal hours of 
workers have been shortened; unskilled textile 
workers had their wages increased to the mini- 
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mum and in some instances the NRA forced 
collective bargaining upon employees and was 
instrumental in getting shorter hours and back 
pay for truck drivers and transportation men. 
Local unions seem to be interested in the Wagner- 
Connery bill, the Black thirty-hour bill, the Ray- 
burn-Wheeler and the Doughton-Wagner bills. 
It is undecided whether the Central Labor Union 
will continue workers’ study classes during the 
summer months.—HENnry J. PICHETTE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cedar Knolls—A bill sponsored by the New 
Jersey Federation of Labor to prevent employees 
returning to employers a part of their wages in 
order to hold their jobs has been passed by both 
Houses and signed by the Governor. The anti- 
injunction bill has a chance of passing. The 
unions are making efforts to have readmitted 
former members who were forced out because of 
no work and no money to pay their dues. The 
old age pension bill is the most important because 
no one wishes to employ men over fifty years of 
age, and there are a great number of these.— 
Aaron B. Losey. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham—The General Assembly has been 
very unfavorable to Labor—we have worked 
very hard but do not seem to get anywhere. 
The highway workers’ bill calling for increased 
wages was killed. The retail clerks have se- 
cured several new agreements. Dairy workers, 
tobacco, dry cleaners and laundry employees 
have just put on a general organizing campaign. 
We intend to make a real union city out of 
Durham. The New Deal brought shorter hours, 
increased pay, better working conditions and col- 
lective bargaining in many plants. The Wagner 
disputes bill is receiving the most attention. 
Tobacco, laundry, textile and hosiery workers 
have study classes—C. V. ParrisH and J. E. 
LaTTs. 


OHIO 


Crooksville—With adjournment a matter of 
days and hours, no important labor legisla- 
tion has passed the Legislature. A campaign is 
in full swing to establish a 50 cent per hour 
minimum wage for common labor on local gov- 
ernmental work by the county, township and 
municipality. Under the New Deal the mine 
workers reestablished their union and practically 
doubled their wages; Whiteware Potteries se- 
cured a 100 per cent union shop and the retail 
clerks secured affiliation with bona fide union. 
The Wagner disputes and Guffey coal bills are 
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of paramount interest to workers.—James M. 
Waite. 

Lima—Five cents per hour increase was se- 
cured for one hundred butchers and packers at 
the Lima Packing Company. A new establish- 
ment—the Mayflower Corporation promised to 
employ all union men if possible. Taxi drivers, 
pattern makers and gasoline station attendants 
have organizing activities under way. Shorter 
hours with small increases in pay resulted from 
the New Deal. The Wagner disputes and the 
thirty-hour week bills receive the most considera- 
tion from unionists. Our population is not over 
40,000 and of this number 3,019 families are on 
relief, constituting between eleven and twelve 
thousand persons. Locomotive and steel plants 
and railroad shops are practically shut down.— 
ALFreD S. Murpuxy. 

Marion—Several bills have been proposed on 
changes to the Industrial Compensation Act, but 
industry has blocked their enactment. We have 
a typical Davey state legislature—a great amount 
of publicity and promises but very little benefit 
to the needs of the masses. Due to the New 
Deal the unemployed have had better direct and 
work relief. The Wagner bill now before Con- 
gress has aroused greatest interest—GLENN L. 
SWETLAND. 

Youngstown—Auto Mechanics Lodge No. 1519 
signed an agreement with the auto dealers carry- 
ing an increase of 20 per cent in. wages. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs have signed a number 
of individual agreements. Fair success is re- 
ported in the organizing of meat and fish market 
workers. Four department and five ro cent to 
$1.00 stores have increased wages for female 
employees. Women working in restaurants and 
beer halls have deplorable conditions. The 
Wagner-Connery disputes bill comes first in 
interest among workers with the Patman bonus 
a close second.—Epwarp W. MILLER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Brackenridge—The writer has been informed 
that at the plant of the Allegheny Steel Com- 
pany wages are being reduced, tie strip men 
receiving a 21 per cent reduction and men work- 
ing in the coil shears department were cut 25 
per cent. There is also a rumor that this depart- 
ment will be reduced 33 per cent. All we de- 
rived from the New Deal was shorter hours and 
a shorter work week with less pay in the envelope. 
J. H. ARNOLD. 

Erie—The fish handlers signed an agreement 
carrying the union shop, eight-hour day and ten 
cents an hour increase in wages. Cooks and 
waiters are trying to organize. There has been 
so much cheating done here on the part of the 
employer that benefits from the New Deal are 
hardly noticeable. Old age pension and unem- 
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ployment insurance are legislative subjects of 
chief interest —L. D. JEnNnINGs. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Central Falls—We have gained a few agree- 
ments with manufacturers who were bitterly op- 
posed to Section 7 (a) and through conferences 
are gradually bettering our conditions. We have 
our sound truck in the New England states at 
present spreading the gospel of unionism among 
the unorganized—it is having a good effect. 
The speed up and stretch out system have hurt 
what good we derived from the New Deal, al- 
though the elimination of child labor and the 
forty-hour week has been beneficial. Labor leg- 
islation interesting to the workers is the Wagner 
disputes, thirty-hour week and the Byrnes bill 
on importation of strike breakers. We have a 
very enthusiastic group of workers in eastern 
and central Massachusetts and in addition to 
classes for the study of the labor movement we 
have social events—WH£ILLIAM BELONGER. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg—Just before adjournment the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill was passed and 
we expect the Governor to sign it. County high- 
way employees are organizing. Chief benefits 
under the New Deal are the right to organize, 
shorter hours and higher wages. The Wagner 
disputes and thirty-hour week bills are receiving 
the most attention. The educational committee 
of the Central Labor Union holds a mass meet- 
ing in a mill community each Sunday afternoon. 
—Joun W. Nartes and E. P. Berry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron—Employment is on the increase in the 
railroad shops and car yards and all furloughed 
employees have been taken back. The local 
packing plant has reduced forces and where they 
formerly employed about 400 persons they now 
have 60 on the payrolls. The painters profited 
by the spring clean-up campaign. Generally 
speaking there has not been much increase in 
employment in the building trades. We can’t 
expect any increase in wages until the farmer 
has raised a crop because conditions in general 
depend upon the returns of agriculture.— 
ALBERT J. MAAG. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City—There has been no legislation 
to speak of in behalf of Labor except a few 


amendments to our present laws. Two new 
agreements have been signed in job printing 
shops. The writer has just received a charter 
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for the school teachers of Carter County and 
Elizabethton, Tenn. The Central Labor Union 
has an organizing campaign in progress and we 
are expecting a number of new charters in East 
Tennessee during the summer and fall. About 
the only benefits under the New Deal have been 
shorter hours, only the minimum wage be- 
came the maximum. The Wagner disputes bill 
is the general topic of conversation at present. 
The Central Labor Union had a full delegation 
to attend the State Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion at Knoxville, May 13, 14 and 15. This con- 
vention was a great inspiration to the labor 
movement in Tennessee.—D. C. Lone. 


TEXAS 


Corpus Christi—The longshoremen have col- 
lective bargaining with the Master Stevedores’ 
Association of Texas. The printers enjoy the 
union shop. A chemical plant starting the latter 
part of 1934 gives employment to some 300 men 
and we intend with the help of Organizer W. R. 
Williams to try and unionize this plant. The 
State Federation of Labor Convention mapped a 
legislative program.—GiILBERT Mers. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles—Retail clerks and meat cutters 
are now working on their agreements. Efforts 
are being made to organize machinists, auto me- 
chanics, stenographer, bookkeepers, etc. Most 
consideration by workers here is given to the 
Wagner disputes and thirty-hour week bills. 
We are planning to soon take up the subject of 
union study groups.—W. F. Kizroy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—The three local unions of the 
flat glass workers signed agreements carrying 
increases in pay. School teachers, smelters and 
ice cream and confegtionery workers are being 
organized. Under the New Deal we were able 
to organize the miners and flat glass workers 
and to secure shorter hours in most cases. The 
Wagner disputes and the Guffey coal control bills 
have aroused the greatest interest with the thirty- 
hour week next in line-—SAmM Corsin. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha—The greatest interest in the Labor 
Movement on any measure that has been intro- 
duced in the Legislature is the Wagner labor 
disputes bill. A hearing is to be held on this 
June 4 and we hope to march to the legislature 
in large numbers. There is also some educa- 
tional activity going on.—Guitsert E. FEcHNER. 





